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[JULY 1, 1850. Price 6d. 
No. 222. Vou IX. Published if the let and 15th of ot Month. Stamped copies, 4d. extra. 
Amusements. New Publications. Now publishing, 


OLOSSEUM.—Just Opened, a New, 
Magnificent, and Original Painting of the View of 
the FETE, Noire Pass and Valley of Trent, and real Moun- 
tain Torrent, with the grand Panorama of Paris, and other 
Exhibitions as usual. Open daily from Half-past Ten till 
Five, and from Seven till Half-past Ten. Music from Two 
till Five, and during the Evening. Admis-ion, 2s.; Children 
and Schools, Half-price. N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns are 
a separate charge of 6d. each person. 

CycroraMA, Albany-street, Admission, 1s. A grand 
moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1775 is 
exhibited daily at Two, Half-past Three, Half-past Seven, 
and Nine, illustrated by appropriate Music (by Mr. Pittman) 
on the New Grand Apollonicon. Children and Schools, half- 
price. 


HE VALLEY OF THE NILE.— 
Additions have been made to this Panorama.—The 
Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to Dongola—War 
Dance by Firelight—March of Caravan by Moonlight—Morn- 
ing Prayer. The Mummy of a High Priest is added to the 
curiosities. Both Banks of the River are shown in the Painting. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and.8. Admission, 1s. ; 
Pit, 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Children and Schools, half price. 


Sale. 


Extraordinary Assemblage of MSS., illustrative of English 
History. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at thei: 
Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, an 
Extraordinary COLLECTION OF MSS., mostly connected 
with English History, comprising many Thousand Charters, 
Surveys, Court Rolls from the time of William the Conqueror 
: the XVIIth Century, Heraldic MSS. and Family Histories, 
C. 


May be viewed two days before the Sale.—Catalogues will 
be sent on application. 


ME. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his 


Friends and the Public that a Third Edition of the 
“ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the 
form of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation 
of the Voice, may be had at his residence 71, Upper Norton: 
street, and at all the principal Music-sellers, 


























Perrodicals, 
(THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for July, 


commencing a New Volume, contains :— 
British and Continental Libraries. 

St. John’s Residence in the Levant. 

Blakey’s History of Philosophy. 

Miss Bremer’s Life in Denmark. 
Wordsworth—his Character and Genius, 
Payne’s Lectures on Theology. 

Straus’s Journey in the East. 

The Exhibition of Ancient and Medizval Art. 
9. Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philosophy. 
10. The Anti-State Church Movement, &c., &c. 


London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE AND HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


$0 2 SUD Se ye G0 BO 





“Our * * * * friend, the Gentleman’s Magazine, has, we 
are happy to say, come forth with renewed vigour—to run, 
we hope, a new race, yet bate no jot of his old usefulness.”— 
The Atheneum, 22nd June, 1850. 


'IXHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for JULY, which is the First Number of a New Volume, 
contains communications from Miss Lucy Aikin, the Rev. C. 
Boutell, J. Payne Collier, Esq., Peter Cunningham, Esq., Dr. 
Doran, the Rey. Joseph Hunter, James Roche, Esq., J. Roach 
Smith, Esq., &., &c., and, among others, the following 
Articles :—The Maids of Taunton; Mr. Macaulay and William 
Penn; the Banquet of the Dead at the Funeral of Francis I. ; 
Southey and the Aikins; Wordsworth’s Oak Press; Discovery 
of the Tomb of a Female Gallo-Roman Artist (with two plates). 
Biographies of Vincent de Paul and Dr. Andrew Combe. 
Remarks on the Universal Catalogue of Books proposed for 
the British Museum ; Tradesmen’s Tokens, No. VII. ; the Toy 


‘ at Hampton Court, ke. &e. Reviews of Mure’s Literature of 


Ancient Greece, Recollections of Lord Cloncurry, Fletcher's 
and Vaux’s Nineveh, Evelyn’s Diary, &c. &c. Obituaries of 
the Hon. John Simpson, Sir Thomas Cartwright, Sir C. E. 
Carrington, M. Gay-Lussac, Mr. John Glover, Mr. R. J, 
Wyatt, &c. 

Published on the first day of every month, by Messrs, 
NicuoLs and Son, 25, Parliament-street, Westminster, price 
25. 6d., and may be ordered of any Bookseller, 





Just published, in 32mo. price 8d. sewed, and 1s. 2d. cloth 
HE LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves 


from the Every-day Book of an American Woman. 
By T. S. Artur, author of “Riches have Wings,” ‘‘ Keep- 
ing up Appearances,” &c. &c. 


Also in the press, 


THE CHRISTIAN PARENT. By the 
Rev. A. B. Muzzey. In 12mo. cloth, 


London: Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn 





Now ready, price 1s., the New Edition of 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. By the 
Author of “‘ Old Jolliffe,” and a Sequel to Ditto. 
Also the Fourteenth Edition of 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 


Price ls. 
And the Fourth Edition of 
“ONLY,” by the same Author, price 1s. 6d. 


The THREE BEARS; an HOUR at 
BEARWOOD, and the GREAT BEAR’S STORY. A series 
of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children. Price 2s. each 
plain, and 3s. coloured. 


W. N. Waicut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





PUBLICATIONS FOR JULY 1. 


LATER’S SHILLING SERIES, 
No. 24. SIGISMUND FORSTER. By IDA, Countess 
Hahn Hahn. Elegant fancy boards, 1s., also cloth, 1s. 


Re-issued in elegant fancy boards, price 1s., also cloth 1s, 


No. 10. EMERSON’S EIGHT ESSAYS. 
The Second Series. 


No, 6. LONGFELLOW’S KAVANAGH. 


No. 12. TUCKERMAN’S THOUGHTS 
on the POETS. 


London: GEORGE SLATER, 252, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
Now ready, Vol. IX. of the new Edition of the 


NCYCLOPADIA METROPOLI- 

TANA, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. bound.—HISTORY of 

GREEK LITERATURE. By the Hon. Sir T. N. TAL- 

FOURD, D.C. L.; the Right Rev. Dr. BLOMFIELD, Bishop 

of London; the Rev. J. B. OTTLEY, M.A., late Fellow of 

Oriel College, Oxford ; E. POCOCKE, Esq. ; and the Rev. H. 
THOMPSON, M.A., St. John’s, Cambridge. 

GriFFIN and Co., London and Glasgow. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 


RITAIN REDEEMED and 

CANADA PRESERVED. By F. A. WILSON, Esq., 

and ALFRED B. RICHARDS, Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s 
Ina. In Two Parts. 

Part I.—Preface and Introduction—Proper System of 
Emigration and Colonization.—Railway Junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; with Practical Details for carry- 
ing it into Effect—Designs of the United States—Employment 
of Convicts and Paupers—System of Labour—Military and 
Commercial Settlements in China, Corea, and Japan. 

Part II.—Assistant Means—Condition of Great Britain— 
The State, the Church, the Debt, and the People—Voluntary 
Sacrifice of the Church and Condition of the Universities— 
Necessity of Protection for our Agricultural and Shipping In- 
terests—Emigration of the Upper, Middle, and Lower Classes 
Incorporation of Canada with Great Britain. 

With Appendix, Map, and Diagrams. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 





This day is published, respectfully dedicated to the Subscribers 
to the Female Charity Schools of the United Kingdom, 


A FINE PRINT, representing FIVE 

YOUTHFUL CHARITY GIRLS SINGING the EVEN- 
ING HYMN, ‘‘ PRAISE GOD FROM WHOM ALL BLESS- 
INGS FLOW,” from an original Oil Picture, painted from 
nature by Mr. COKE SMYTH, and engraved by Mr. W. T. 
DAVEY. Size 13} by 16 inches. my 5" gee MW, Ls. 6d. 
Lettered Proof India, 17. 1s. Prints, 10s. 6d. 


London: Published by S. and J, FuLuer, Gallery of Fine 
Arts, 34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 





HE LADY’S LIBRARY. In 
Monthly Parts. Price 1s. each. 
PartI. BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY. 
Part II. CROTCHET AND LACE-WORK. 
Part III. POINT LACE AND TATTING. 

PartIV. KNITTED AND NETTED EMBROIDERY. 
Part V. FLOWERS AND FRUIT IN WAX-WORK. 
(to be published on the Ist of July.) 

Any part will be forwarded free by post, on receipt of 18 
postage stamps, by Messrs. Darton & Co., Holborn Hill. 





Just published, in 3 vols., post 8vo., with Three Portraits, 
price 31s. 6d. in embossed cloth, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH 
- HUNT, with Reminiscences of Friends and Contempo- 
raries, 

“These volumes contain a personal recollection of the 
literature and politics, as well as some of the most remarkable 
literary men and politicians of the last fifty years, varied by 
sketches of manners during the same period, so that we have 
a sort of social picture of almost a century.”—Spectator. 

“In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all 
his cleverness, all his honesty, and more good nature than 
ever. It isa book which it does one good to read. There 
are some noble lessons of toleration and charity, of faith and 
courage, to be learnt from it.”—Aflas. 

“There has been no book of any kind recently produced 
half so amusing and instructive as this Autobiography.”— 
Observer. 

London: SmitH, ELpEr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


The following Periodical Works will be published on July 1. 


Ts IMPERIAL CYCLOPZDIA of 
4 Vere BRITISH EMPIRE. Part III., 
price 2s. 6d. 
HAL HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS. Part II, price 6d. Issued also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 13d. 
ICTORIAL HALF-HOURS, Part IL, 


price 9¢. Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 


HE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part 


XXXIV., price 1s., containing WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
with a Map of WrstERN Lonpon, and numerous Engravings 


m Wood. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part XLIL., price 1s. 
*,* Volume X. is now ready, in cloth boards,, price 5s. 
E-ISSUE of the NATIONAL CY- 


CLOP-EDIA, in Monthly Volumes, cloth, Vol. VI., 
price 5s. 





On the same day will be published, 


ALF HOURS WITH THE BEST 


AUTHORS. The First Quarter, forming a Volume, 


with a Frontispiece, containing Portraits of Spenser, Lord 


Bacon, JEREMY TAYLOR, and Dr. Jonnson, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: CHARLES Knicurt, Fleet-street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


OOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM, Author of the article “Music” in the Seventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 3 volumes large 
8vo, cloth, 21s. ; ditto, plain morocco, gilt edges, 25s. ; ditto, 
elegant ditto, ditto, 45s. The three volumes bound in one, 
plain half-morocco, gilt edges, 21s. ; elegant ditto, 25s.; full 
morocco, very elegant, 31s. 6d. and 25s. : 

*,* Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ; the whole illustrated with Historical, 
Biographical, and Critical Notices. is 

The SONGS of SCOTLAND, newly ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, without the Words. In five books, 
4s. each; or the whole handsomely bound in cloth, price lbs. 

ORAIN NA’ H-ALBAIN ; a Collection of 
GAELIC SONGS, with Gaelic and English Words. By 
DELTA, and Others. Also an APPENDIX, containing Tra- 
ditionary Notes to many of the Songs. The Pianoforte 
Accompaniment Arranged and Revised by FINLAY DUN. 
Price 15s. 

The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. SURENNE. Being a 
complete Collection of all the best Reels and Strathspeys, 
In four books, 5s. each, or complete in cloth, 15s. Ditto, as 
Pianoforte Duets, three books, 5s. each. 

Woop & Co., 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, and 42, 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow. London: J. A. NovELLo, Dean- 
street ; and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
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t J NITED SERVICE and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and GUARANTEE 
ASSOCIATION.—Provisionally Registered. 
Guarantee Capital £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each, Deposit £1 per Share. 
UNDER THE APPROVAL OF 
Lieut. General the Earl Cathcart, K.C.B., Comm, North and | General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. and G.C.H., Governor of 


Midl. District. Chelsea Hospital. 
Rear Admiral the Hon. George Alfred Crofton. Major General James Hay, C.B. 
Admiral Hugh Downman. Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P., K.C.B., G.C.H. 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Henry Dundas, K.C.B. General the Viscount Lorton. 
Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, Knt.,G.C.H., Com. in Chief, } Lieut. General Lord Charles Somerset Manners, K.C.B. 
Devonport. Vice Admiral Sir Samuel Pym, K.C.B. 
General Sir William Keir Grant, K.C.B., G.C.H. Lieut. General James Wallace Sleigh, C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Lieut. General Sir Thomas Downman, C.B., K.C.H. | Major General R. J. J. Lacy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Lieut. Colonel George John Belson, late R.A. ger ee R. J. J. Lacy, Director General of Artillery, 
oolwich. 


Major Edward Baker Bere, late 16th Lancers. 
R. J. Roy Campbell, Esq. Colonel Henry Charles Russell, R.A. 
Archibald Colquhoun, Esq. William Pulteney Scott, Esq. 
Lieut. General Sir Thomas Downman, C.B., K.C.H., Com-| Captain the Hon. Montagu Stopford, R.N. \ 

mandant of Woolwich. Morgan Thomas, Esq., Inspector Gen. of Ordnance Hospitals. 
Sir Augustus William Hillary, Bart. William J. Voules, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Hopkinson and Co., 3, Regent-street. | Aupitors.—S. B. Barnett, Esq.; P. Leicester, Esq. 

Soticrrors— Messrs. Hertslet and Scott. 
Mepicau Rererrers.—G. J. Guthrie, Esq., F.R.S.; Charles Gardiner Guthrie, Esq. 


ConsuLTinG Actuary.—C. Ingail, Esq. | ManacEer—William Parkin, Esq. 


SrcrETARY—John Thomas Downman, Esq. 
OFFICES, 20, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING-CROSS. 


The distinctive advantage, and one peculiar to this Association, is, that it gives a vested and immediate interest in all 
payments on policies (after three years), by enabling the assured to claim at any time a policy freed from further premiums, 
for the amounts specified in the tables of the Association, with liberty to revive the original policy after medical examination. 
Thus, the owner of a policy of 1,000/., taken out at age 35, having paid 85. (three years premium), will be entitled to 
claim a new policy, freed from further payments, for 757. At seven years, the payments being 198/. 6s. 8d., the free policy will 
be 1757. At ten years, the payments being 283i. 6s. 3d., the free policy will be 2507. These policies will be increased by the 
bonus, and participate in future profits. 

The expense and inconvenience of assignments of policies in this office is also obviated, as this association exclusively 
concedes the right to substitute new policies in te names of purchasers and others on the life originally assured. 

The Association extends the benefit of Life Assurance to the United Servicc, the mercantile community, and others, in all 
climates, either for life, or particular voyage, or expedition, at the most moderate rate of charge. It embraces all officers 
and others whose health may be impaired by the incidents of war, casualties, or climate. : 

Immediate and deferred annuities and endowments for wives and families granted; and the business of the Association 
extended to all transactions dependent on the duration, extinction, or orders of survivorship of human life. 

Leaseholders for lives or years may create an estate equal to freehold, and Members of Building Societies provide, in the 
event of death previously, for the fulfilment of their covenanted payments. 

Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; no entrance fee charged ; medical referces paid ; age admitted ; and 
all policies indisputable except in cases of gross fraud. 

In the Guarantee Department the combination of a life policy with a guarantee policy, when required, the latter being 
at half the usual rate of charge, and on a descending scale, estimated by the increased value of the life policy, until all pay- 
ments cease, the latter remaining the existing security ; the right to claim a free policy for the specified amount of life 
premiums paid, and to revive both policies at their reduced rates, extended to this class, while temporarily deprived of their 


situations. 


The full benefit of a Mutual Assurance, with the advantage of a primary capital for possible early claims and current 
expenses. Interest at 5/. per centum per annum, payable half-yearly, allowed on deposits and calls on shares. 
Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares may be obtained at the offices of the Association. 


J.T. DOWNMAN, Seerctary. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 
One Shilling each, by post 1s. 6d. 


NJOYMENT OF LIFE. 


Health, Recreation, and Rational Use of Time. 
Contents: Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings— 
Excursions about the Environs of London: the parks, lanes, 
hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night— 
Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On. eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occupation, &c. &c. 

FRAGMENTS from the MOUNTAINS. 
2 vols., 1s. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to the 
Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 2. The Lakes of 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. Addressed to 
the low-spirited and desponding. 
LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. A 


Father’s advice to his Son. 
t Also, New Edition, 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
That three-score years and ten our course may run. A 
popular review of almost every form (cause and cure) of 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 
harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 

SHERwooD, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 
Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; or direct from the Author, 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 

NEW DISCOVERY— 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
ey A will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve tecth that 
are loose, and is guarantecd to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. ioward’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





yLEGANT TOILET REQUISITES. 


-—Under the Patronage of the Queen, the Court, and 
the Royal Family of Great Britain, and the several Sove- 
reigns and Courts of Europe. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—The unprecedented suc- 
cess of this discovery in restoring, improving, and beautifying 
the human hair, is too well known and appreciated to need 
comment. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and, Couble that size, 21s. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—An Eastern Botanical dis- 
covery, of unfailing efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair, and be- 
stowing a healthy roseate hue on the complexion.—Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. A Fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening 
the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and and pure. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS.—The only 
genuine of each, bears the name of “‘ ROWLANDS’” pre- 
ceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and 
by respectable chemists and perfumers. 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar properties of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast.to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise mauy Giseases, such as 
crupt-ons of the skin, gout, rheumatism, ani scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver acd intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, €c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand: also by Chemists. 





IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review: of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—“ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—“‘It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. . 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 
bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each, 


*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 


N. B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows ;—“ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 


HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. 1 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Lfver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 
CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Leter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12,1849. 





. To Professor HoLLoway. 


Str,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, together 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


(Signed) 

(frequently called EDWARD). 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Honnoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
1ls., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable 

saving by taking the larger sizes, 
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NOTICE. 


WE have a gratifying announcement to 
make to our friends. ‘THe Criric has been 
adopted by the Law Property Assurance 
and Trust Society, as the organ for making 
known to the public the peculiar objects, 
plans and uses, as well as the proceedings 
of their Institution,—in many respects new 
and important. For this purpose a copy 
of Tue Critic will henceforth be regularly 
sent, free of charge, to every Public Read- 
ing-room in the United Kingdom. 

It is obvious that this will make Tue 
Critic a medium for Advertisements and 
the diffusion of Literary Intelligence, such 
as Publishers and Authorscannot elsewhere 
find. 

Frequent double numbers will more than 
compensate readers for the space occupied 
by the Society. 

N. B.—This extends only to Pustic 
Institutions, and not to the Reading 
Rooms of private Proprietors. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The Phantom World; or the Philosophy of 
Spirits, Apparitions, &c.« By Augustine 
Caumet. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. Henry Curist- 
mAs, M.A., F.R.S. In 2 vols, London: 
Bentley. 


Catmet was born in 1672, at a village in 
Lorraine. In his sixteenth year he became a 
Benedictine of the Congregation of St. Vannes, 
and exhibited much aptitude for study, and 
such knowledge of the Scriptures, that, in his 
twenty-second year, he was appointed sub- 
prior of the monastery of Munster, in Alsace, 
where he presided over an academy of ten or 
twelve monks, whose object was the investi- 
gation of Scripture. He published, first, A 
Commentary on the Old and New Testament, 
and then his famous History of the Bible, still 
a text book. In 1718, he was elected to the 
Abbacy of St. Leopold, in Nancy, and ten 
years afterwards to that of Senones, where he 
spent the remainder of his days, exercising 
himself actively in literary pursuits, and 
bringing out numerous works, which attained 
more or less of popularity. He died in 1757, 
at a mature old age. . 

The most popular of his works was The 
Phantom World. It passed rapidly through 
several editions, and received in its progress 
numerous corrections and additions. It is, in 
fact, as Mr, Curistrmas has termed it, “a vast 
repertory of legends,” some probable, some 
impossible. He appears to have exercised 
very little judgment in selection, narrating all 
the extraordinary stories that were told him, 
without troubling himself as to their authenti- 
city, taking from obscure authors in whom no 
credit could be placed. But the very extra- 
ordinary character of the stories adds to their 
value now, as showing what was believed by 
our forefathers, In many of them, perhaps, 
the philosopher might trace the germs of truth, 
and in more the presence of arts then not 
generally known, though now familiar to the 
whole public. It must be remembered, too, 
that CaAtmet was a devout churchman, and, 
though sufficiently acute to detect imposition 
in legends out of the Church, he opens his 
mouth and gravely swallows the most astound- 
ing marvels when coming from the Church, 

Such a book, by such a man, cannot but 
have a curious interest now, and Mr. Curist- 
mas has done good service by his excellant 
translation of it, and by the very judicious 
notes with which he has enriched it. From its 
very nature, it is not a book to be pursued page 
by page, but we shall glean from it some of 
the most curious and amusing of its narratives, 
for the double purpose of introducing its con- 
tents to the public, and entertaining our 
readers, so that they may be tempted to seek 
further amusement in the volume. 

Cainer first asserts the appearance of good 
angels, and the most usual les in which they 
appear to be the human form: for such ap- 
pearances, he cites the testimony of all the 
nations of antiquity. 

The bad angels are next treated of. Their 
usual shape is human also, but they do appear 
in other forms: 


Melancthon owns that he has seen several spectres, 
and conversed with them several times; and Jerome 
Carden affirms that his father, Fassius Cardanus, saw 
demons whenever he pleased, apparently in a human 
form, Bad spirits sometimes appear also under the 
figure of a lion, a dog, or a cat, or some other animal 
—as a bull, a horse, or a raven; for the pretended 





sabbath he is seen under different forms of men, 
animals, and birds; whether he takes the shapes of 
these animals themselves as instruments to deceive 
or harm, or whether he simply affects the senses and 
imagination of those whom he has fascinated, and who 
give themselves to him; for in all the appearances of 
the demon we must always be upon our guard, and 
mistrust his stratagems and malice. 


Carmet has the most confident belief in 
magic, of which he adduces a great number of 
instances, especially from the Fathers. We 
cite one authority only : 


St. Augustine testifies that in his time many be- 
lieved that these transformations still took place, and 
some persons even affirmed that they had experienced 
them in their own persons. He adds, that when in 
Italy, he was told that certain women gave cheese to 
strangers who lodged at their houses, when these 
strangers were immediately changed into beasts of 
burden, without losing their reason, and carried the 
loads which were placed upon them; after which they 
returned to their former state. He says, moreover, 
that a certain man, named Prestantius, related that his 
father, having eaten of this magic cheese, remained 
lying in bed, without any one being able to awaken 
him, for several days, when he awoke, and said that 
he had been changed into a horse, and had carried 
victuals to the army; and the thing was found to be 
true, although it appeared to him to be only a dream. 


In witches and sorcerers he has implicit faith. 
Thus did Pope Grecory IX. write of 


WITCH INITIATION. 


Pope Gregory IX., in a letter addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, the Bishop of Hildesheim, and 
Doctor Conrad, in 1234, thus relates the abominations 
of which they accused the heretic Stadingians. 
“When they receive” says he, “a novice, and when he 
enters their assemblies for the first time, he sees an 
enormous toad, as big as a goose, or bigger. Some 
kiss it on the mouth, some kiss it behind. Then the 
novice meets a pale man with very black eyes, and 
so thin that he is only skin and bones. He kisses 
him, and feels that he is cold as ice. After this kiss, 
the novice easily forgets the Catholic faith; afterwards 
they hold a feast together; after which a black cat 
comes down behind a statue, which usually stands in 
the room where they assemble. 

The novice first of all kisses the cat on the back, 
then he who presides over the assembly, and the others 
who are worthy of it. The imperfect receive only a 
kiss from the master; they promise obedience; after 
which they extinguish the lights, and commit all sorts 
of disorders. They receive every year, at Easter, the 
Lord’s Body; and carry it in their mouth to their own 
houses, when they cast it ‘away. They believe in 
Lucifer, and say that the Master of Heaven has un- 
justly and fraudulently thrown him into hell. They 
believe also that Lucifer is the creator of celestial 
things, that he will re-enter into glory after having 
thrown down his adversary, and that through him they 
will gain eternal bliss.” This letter bears date the 13th 
of June, 1233. 


Here is a terrible story : 


Spranger, in the Malleus Maleficorum, relates that 
in Suabia, a peasant who was walking in his fields with 
his little girl, a child about eight years of age, com- 
plained of the drought, saying, Alas! when will God 
give us some rain? Immediately the little girl told 
him that she could bring him some down whenever he 
wished it. He answered,—“And who has taught you 
that secret ?” My mother,” said she, “who has strictly 
forbidden me to tell any body of it.” 


times as I call him.” a 
“ And have you seen this master ? ” er £3 
“ Yes,” said she, “I have often seen men come-to mhy \ 
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mother, they beheld directly abundance of rain falling 
on the peasant’s field. 

The father, convinced that his wife was a sorceress, 
accused her before the judges, who condemnec her to 
be burnt. The daughter was baptized, and vowed to 
God, but she then lost the power of making it rain at 
her will. 


The most remarkable proof of holiness was 
the exstacy in which, according to the Fathers, 
the Saint was lifted bodily off the ground, and 
remained suspended in the air. 

After collecting all the legends relating to 
spirits that are said to frequent mines, CALMET 
gravely remarks— 

Notwithstanding all that we have just related, I 
doubt very much if there any spirits in mountain caves 
or in mines. I have interrogated on the subject people 
of the trade and miners by profession, of whom there is 
a great number in our mountains, the Vosges, who have 
assured me, that all which is related on that point 
is fabulous; that if sometimes they see these elves or 
grotesque figures, it must be attributed to a heated and 
prepossessed imagination; or else that the circumstance 
is so rare, that it ought not to be repeated as something 
usual or common. 


Here is a curious case of 
TREASURE TROVE. 

The following is extracted from a letter, written from 
Kirchheim, January Ist, 1747, to M. Schopfflein, Pro- 
fessor of History and Eloquence at Strasburg. “It is 
now more than a year ago, that M. Cavallari, first 
musician of my Serene master, and by birth a Venetian, 
desired to have the ground dug up at Rothenkirchen, a 
league from hence, and which was formerly a renowned 
abbey, and was destroyed in the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The opportunity was afforded him by an appari- 
tion, which showed itself more than once at noon-day to 
the wife of the Censier of Rothenkirchen, and above all, 
on the 7th of May for two succeeding years. She 
swears, and can make oath, that she has seen a vener- 
able priest in pontifical garments embroidered with gold, 
who threw before hera great heap of stones; and although 
she is a Lutheran, and consequently not very credulous 
in things of that kind, she thinks nevertheless that if 
she had had the presence of mind to put down a hand- 
kerchief or an apron all the stones would have become 
money. 

M. Cavallari then asked leave to dig there, which 
was the more readily granted, because the tithe or tenth 
part of the treasure is due to the sovereign. He was 
treated as a visionary, and the matter of treasure was 
regarded as an unheard-of thing. In the meantime he 
laughed at the anticipated ridicule, and asked me if I 
would go halves with him. I did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to accept this offer; but I was much surprised to 
find there were some little earthen pots full of gold 
pieces, all these pieces finer than the ducats of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century generally are. I have 
had for my share 666, found at three different times. 
There are some of the Archbishops of Mayence, Treves 
and Cologne, of the towns of Oppenheim, Baccarat, 
Bingen and Coblentz; there are some also of the Pala- 
tine Rupert, of Frederic, Burgrave of Nuremberg, some 
few of Wenceslaus, and one of the Emperor Charles 
IV. &e. 

We do not remember to have seen before 
the following 

LEGEND OF HAMELIN. 

The following instance is so extraordinary, that I 
should not repeat it if the account were not attested by 
more than one writer, and also preserved in the public 
monuments of a considerable town of Upper Saxony; 
this town is Hamelin in the principality of Kalenberg, 
at the confluence of the rivers Hamel and Weser. 

In the year 1384, this town was infested by such a 
prodigious multitude of rats, that they ravaged all the 
corn which was laid up in the granaries; every thing was 
employed that art and experience could invent to chase 
them away, and whatever is usually employed against this 
kind of animals. At that time there came to the town 
an unknown person, of taller stature than ordinary, 
dressed in a robe of divers colours, who engaged to 
deliver them from that scourge, for a certain recompense 
which was agreed upon. 





Then he drew from his sleeve a flute, at the sound of 
which all the rats came out of their holes and followed 
him; he led them straight to the river, into which they 
ran and were drowned. On his return he asked for the 
promised reward, which was refused him, apparently on 
account of the facility with which he had exterminated 
the rats. The next day, which was a féte day, he 
chose the moment when the elder inhabitants of the 
burgh were at church, and by means of another flute 
which he began to play, all the boys in the town above 
the age of fourteen, to the number of a hundred and 
thirty, assembled round him: he led them to the neigh- 
bouring mountain, named Kopfelberg, under which is a 
sewer for the town, and where criminals are executed; 
these boys disappeared and were never seen afterwards. 

A young girl, who had followed at a distance, was 
witness in the matter, and brought the news of it to 
the town. 

They still show a hollow in this mountain, where they 
say that he made the boys goin. At the corner of this 
opening is an inscription, which is so old that it cannot 
now be deciphered; but the story is represented on the 
panes of the church windows; and it is said, that in 
the public deeds of this town it is still the custom to 
put the dates in this manner:—“ Done in the year 
——, after the disappearance of our children.” 


To conclude with some 


JUGGLING TRICKS. 


Albertus Magnus relates, that there had been seen in 
Germany two brothers, one of whom passing near a door 
securely locked, and presenting his left side, would cause 
it to open of itself; the other brother had the same 
virtue in theright side. St. Augustine says, that there 
are men who move their two ears one after another, or 
both together, without moving their heads; others, 
without moving it also, make all the skin of their head 
with the hair thereon come down over their forchead, 
and put it back as it was before; some imitate so per- 
fectly the voices of animals, that it is almost impossible 
not to mistake them. We have seen men speak from 
the hollow of the stomach, and make themselves heard 
as if speaking from a distance, although they were close 
by. Others swallow an incredible quantity of different 
things, and by tightening their stomachs ever so little, 
throw up: whole, as from a bag, whatever they please. 
Last year, in Alsatia, there was seen and heard a 
German who played on two French horns at once, and 
gave airs in two parts, the first and second, at the same 
time. 


Should leisure and space permit, we may 
return once more to these curious volumes. 








The Theory of Human Progression, and Natural 
Probability of a Reign of Justice. London: John- 
ston and Co, 1850. 


THE greatness of his design has compelled the author 
of this volume to range over almost every branch of 
knowledge, and to produce a book too ponderous, we 
fear, for the taste of the times, which inclines to brevity 
and compression, because life is so short, and there is so 
much more to be read and done in it than formerly. 
Here we have, in fact, a treatise on the science of politics, 
conceived in a liberal spirit, and written with much 
thoughtfulness. We cannot say that many new truths 
are developed, but old ones are made more impressive 
and intelligible by the manner in which they are 
arrayed and illustrated. The author begins with a 
review of the elements of human progression, embracing 
the manner in which laws have been made, and the 
results of the combination of knowledge and reason—its 
uses and operation. He then proceeds to propound his 
theory of man’s intellectual progression: he endeavours 
to determine the character, position, and boundaries of 
political science; in which, as it seems to us, he is not 
sufficiently practical; but, in a subsequent chapter, he 
compares man’s actual, with his theoretical, possible pro- 
gress, and thence deduces the satisfactory conclusion 
that there exists a strong probability that a true reign 
of justice may yet arrive, to which the progress of 
science will mainly contribute. He then endeavours to 
show how the progression, in which he has so firm a 
faith, will operate upon the political condition of the 
world, and he concludes with a brief historical sketch of 





the sentiments of the human minds which have ruled 
society, and with an endeavour to “appreciate the psy- 
chological development of man through historic manifes- 
tations.” There is much to stimulate reflection in this 
volume, whick may be commended to the study of the 
thoughtful. The author is at least entitled to commen- 
dation for industry and earnestness. We are not so 
satisfied with his logic. 
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Historical View of the Languages and Litera- 
ture of the Slavic Nations; with a Sketch 
of their Popular Poetry. By Tatv1. 
With a Preface by Epwarp Rosinson, 
D.D., LU.D., Author of “Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine,” &c, London: 
Putnam. 


Tue great plough of Revolution, though 
driven rudely over the field of empire, turns 
up the soil, disclosing the richness of past cras 
in the intellectual history of nations, and pre- 
pares it for the seed of. new harvests of pro- 
duction. The recent disruption of the settled 
order of things throughout the continent of 
Europe, has summoned the attention of scho- 
lars and thinkers to that quarter of the word ; 
and among others, to the Slavic nations of the 
North, involving, as the author of the present 
work justly claims, the history of intellectual 
culture in one of its largest geographical and 
ethnological divisions. The introduction by 
Dr. Ronrnson, with modest dignity, states the 
ground on which this view is undertaken, and 
points out the authorities by which its correct- 
ness and reliability are guaranteed. The work 
itself fully sustains the guarantce of its learned 
editor. Its method is full and excellent: 
neatly divided into elementary periods of pro- 
gress and decline, accompanied with a judicious 
analysis of the morality and national phases of 
the separate eras. In its philological discus- 
sions it is extremely accurate and careful, and 
furnishes to the least informed reader the keys 
by which to unlock the remote treasures of the 
distant nationalities of which it treats. De- 
spite the modest disclaimer of the editor, in 
behalf of the retiring author, we cannot 
imagine a more thorough and compreliensive 
survey of the Slavic literature. The four 
parts into which the work is divided are de- 
voted, respectively, to the yee Fs the old 
or church Slavic Language and Literature; 
the Eastern Slavi; Western Slavi; Sketch of 
the Popular Poetry of the Slavic Nations ; 
extending from the earliest mythology of that 
wide-spreading people down to the contempo- 
rary writers of the race. Among these, in the 
notice of the most popular, NreMcEwicz, we 
find mention of an interesting circumstance 
new to general history : 


The following are further regarded among their 
countrymen as poets of the first rank, viz., Niemcewicz, 
Brodzinski, Bishop Woroniez, and Mickiewiez. Julius 
Niemcewicz is also known by his political fortunes and 
influence, and is equally esteemed as a historian, and 
for his poetical talents. The eloquence which he ex- 
hibited in the diet of 1788-92, as the nuntius or deputy 
of Lithuania, laid the foundation of his fame. When 
his country was lost, after having fought at the side of 
Kosciuszko and shared his fate as a prisoner, he accom- 
panied this great man to America, where he associated 
with Washington, whose life he has since described. 
His eulogy on Kosciuszko is considered as a master- 
piece. His principal works are his historical songs, his 
dramas, and his “ Reign of Sigismund III.” Whatever 
he writes evinces more than common talent; as to 
which his friends only deplore that he has scattered 
them so much; or, according to the expression of the 
author of the Letters on Poland, that “his genius was 
too eager in embracing at once so much within its 
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potent grasp; and thus. instead of concentrating his 
powers, lessened their brilliant beams, by diffusing them 
over too wide a horizon.” 


The influence of the French school upon 
Polish Literature is justly exhibited : 


In the whole domain of poetry, there is no branch in 
which the Poles manifested a greater want of original 
power, than the dramatic. Here the influence of the 
French school was most decided, and indeed exclusive. 
We have seen above what pains were taken by the most 
distinguished men of the nation, to establish a national 
stage; to which they looked, not in the light of a 
frivolous amusement, but as a school for purifying and 
elevating the national language and literary taste, and 
also as a means of correcting vice by ridiculing it. In 
this view several clergymen wrote for the theatre. The 
Jesuit Bohomolec wrote the first original comedies in 
1757; other comedies, valuable as pictures of the time, 
were written by Bishop Kossakowski. Prince Czarto- 
ryski we have mentioned above as a writer of dramas. 
Zablocki, Lipinski, Osinski, Kowalski, and others, trans- 
planted the French masterpieces to the Polish stage, or 
imitated them. The actors, Boguslawski, Bielawski, 
and Zolkowski, wrote original pieces. Tragedies, mostly 
on subjects of Polish history, were written by Niemce- 
wicz, Felinski, Dembowski, Slowacki, Kropinski, Hof- 
mann, and F. Wenzyk, whose “ Glinski” is considered as 
the best Polish production of this kind. The most 
popular comedies in recent times are by Count Fredro, 
who is called the Polish Molitre. The Polish stage is 
still richer in melo-dramas, especially rural pictures in 
a dramatic form; of which Niemcewicz’s piece, “ John 
Kochanowski,” is a fine specimen. 


Among the peculiarities of the Slavic popu- 
lar poetry, we find a trait which marks all 
poetical literature in its early stages : 


The frequency of standing epithets, characteristic 
more or less of all popular poetry, is particularly ob- 
servable among the Slavic nations. The translator will 
be troubled to find corresponding terms; but whatever 
he may select, it is essential always to employ the 
same; for instance, he must not translate the far-ex- 
tended idea of bjeloi, white, alternately by white, bright, 
snowy, fair. In Slavic, not only things really white are 
called so, but everything laudable and beautiful is called 
white; as, the white God, z. e. the good Good; the white 
Tzar, ¢. e. the monarch of white, or great and powerful, 
Russia. In most cases the poet himself no longer thinks 
of the signification and original meaning of the word. 
Yards, walls, bodies, breasts, hands, etc., are invariably 
white; even the breast and the hand of the tawny 
Moor. The sea is seldom mentioned without the epithet 
blue ; Russian heroes have black hair, but the head of 
Servian hero is called Rusja gluva, fair-haired, with a 
reddish shade. Russian youths, together with their 
steeds, are invariably dobroe, that is, good or brave; the 
heart is in the poetry of the same nation retivoe, cheer- 
ful, rash, light. The sun is in Servian yarko, bright; 
in Russian krasnoi, which signifies fair and red. Doves 
are in both languages grey. How much the poets are 
accustomed to these epithets, and how heedlessly they 
use them, appears from a Servian tale, called “ Hay- 
kuna’s Wedding,’ a charming poem, and even much 
more elaborated than is common, where the breasts of a 
beautiful girl are compared to two great doves. To 
remind our reader of popular poetry, Homer, and of the 
like use by him of stereotype epithets, is unnecessary. 


The Moral Character of the Slavic Poetry 
falls under condemnation, with a proper limi- 
tation as to the quality of its departures from 
propriety : 

It remains to speak of the moral character of Slavic 
popular poetry. If, in respect to its decency, we may 
judge from the printed collections, we must be struck 
with the purity of manners among the Slavic nations, 
and the unpollutedness of their imagination. Hacquet, 
speaking of the Slovenzi or Vindes, the Slavic inhabi- 
tants of Carniola, states that the songs with which 
they accompany their dances are often indecent. But 
there is little dependence to be placed on judgments of 
this description. Sometimes expressions and ideas are 
rashly called indecent, which only differ from the con- 
ventional forms of decency without really violating its 





laws. Hacquet moreover only half understood those 
songs of the Slovenzi. We will at least not condemn 
them without having seen them. Among the Russian 
songs, there are some of a certain wanton and equivocal 
character, displaying with perfect naiveté a scarcely 
half-veiled sensuality. The boldness with which these 
songs are sung in chorus by young peasant women, has 
often excited the astonishment of foreigners. The 
number of ballads of this description, however, so far 
as we are informed, is not considerable; and the cha- 
racter of Russian love-ballads in general is pure and 
chaste. As for the Servians, they have in fact a great 
multitude of songs of a very marked levity and fri- 
volity; and Goethe, when these first appeared in the 
German version of Gerhardt, could not help finding it 
remarkable that two nations, one half barbarous, the 
other the most practised of all (die durchgeiibteste, 
meaning the French), should meet together on the step 
of frivolous lyric poetry. 

A brief reference explains the collection of 
the ballads of Philip the Blind : 


The difficulties Vuk Stephanovitch met with in col- 
lecting these wonderful ballads, were not small. He was 
often hardly able to prevail on the young men and girls 
to recite, still less to sing before him; partly from a 
natural shyness to exhibit themselves before a stranger; 
partly because his search after effusions which had so 
little value in their eyes, and his attempt to fix them by 
writing, seemed to them an idle and useless occupation. 
The only reason which they could conceive for it was, 
that the learned idler meant to ridicule them; and his 
request was frequently answered by the words: “We 
are no blind men to sing or recite songs to you.” 


Among the most agreeable features of the 
work, not least, although the last to be con- 
sidered, are the admirable poetic translations 
of the author ; like the following, simple, clear, 
and characteristic : 


Flying came a pair of coal black ravens 

Far away from the broad field of Mishar, 

Far from Shabatz, from the high white fortress ; 
Bloody were their beaks unto the eyelids, 
Bloody were their talons to the ankles ; 

And they flew along the fertile Matshva, 

Waded quickly through the billowy Drina, 
Journeyed onward through the honoured Bosnia, 
Lighting down upon the hateful border, 

*Midst within the accursed town of Vakup, 

On the dwelling of the captain Kulin ; 

Lighting down and croaking as they lighted. 


And following this, the touching little 
ballad : 
THE ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 


Far more unhappy in the world am 1, 

Than on the meadow the bird that doth fly. 
Little bird merrily flits to and fro, 

Sings its sweet carol upon the green bough. 
J, alas, wander wherever I will, 

Everywhere I am desolate still! 

No one befriends me, wherever I go, 

But my own heart full of sorrow and woe! 
Cease thy grief, oh my heart, full of grief, 
Soon will a time come that giveth the relief. 
Never misfortune has struck me so hard, 
But I ere long again better have fared. 

God of all else in the world has enough ; 
Why not then widows and orphans enough ? 











MEDICINE. 


The Nature and Cure of Consumption, Indi- 

Sapa Scrofula. and Nervous Affections. 

y G. Catvert Hornanp, M.D. London: 
Orr and Co. 


Dr. Hotranp maintains the theory that the 
source of almost all diseases is to be sought in 
the nervous system. We are inclined to agree 
with him to some extent; we are all too apt to 
refer to the diseased organ as the seat of the 
disease. Doubtless it is so sometimes, nay, 
often, but the distinction we would suggest to 
Dr. Houanp is this: that all diseased function 
has its source in the nervous system. Thus, if 
the stomach has a cancer, the disease is not 
nervous, but organic ; but indigestion, which 








is the imperfect performance by the stomach 
of its special function, is not a disease whose 
seat is the stomach, but one of which the dis- 
ordered function is only a symptom. The true 
reason why the stomach does not properly 
perform its duty of digestion, if there be no 
organic disease, is, that the nerves do not sup- 
ply it with suflicient of vital energy to enable 
it to do so. 

It is the same with many other diseases, 


which medicine has hitherto treated as local, 


and for which local remedies have been resorted 
to. In scrofula, for instance, nothing can be 
more clear than the manner in which the mor- 
bid condition is produced. What is scrofula ? 
Let us attempt to analyse it. By means of 
the vital energy, nervous fluid, or by whatever 
name we may be pleased to term that unknown 
something which is conveyed from the brain 
by means of the nervous system, to all parts 
of the frame, we say by means of this 
nervous energy the waste of the system is 
repaired, and the particles of nutriment are 
conveyed in the blood, and deposited by the 
arteries, and converted into flesh. When the 
nervous energy is sufficient in quantity, and 
good in quality, this function is properly per- 
formed, and the process is completed insensibly 
and perfectly ; but, if there be not enough of 
nervous energy, the function is imperfectly 
performed—the particles deposited by the 
blood are only imperfectly, or not at all, con- 
verted into flesh, bone, tissue, &c., they form 
abscesses, and are thrown off in the shape of 
pus. This is scrofula. The conclusion is im- 
portant, for it indicates the cure. A scrofulous 
or strumous habit is one in which the nervous 
functions have not energy enough for the per- 
formance of their duties; the remedy must 
consequently be applied to the nervous system 
—whatever stimulates the nerves, and promotes 
vitality, will go to relieve scrofula. 

If this be so with scrofula, it seems to us 
that there is good reason for concluding that it 
might be so with consumption, which appears 
to be (for that is as yet a moot point in medi- 
cine) scrofula showing itself in the lungs, 
Certainly, the probability is, that remedies 
directed to the nervous system would be more 
likely to stay the progress of consumption, if 
not to effect a positive cure, than any topical 
remedies, This is Dr. Hotzann’s theory, and 
we suspect he is‘ right. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Hottanp 
through the clear and convincing argument 
by which he maintains his positions and applies 
them practically to the relief and cure of the 
various forms of indigestion, consumption, &c. 
Hehas addressed himself, not to the faculty only, 
but to the general public, and written in lan- 
guage which everybody can understand. We 
cordially recommend the perusal of this volume 
by all who are themselves suffering, or who 
have friends that suffer, from either of the 
maladies of which it treats. 








Epitome of the Homeopathic Domestic Medicine. By 
J. Laurie, M.D. 


A FAMILIAR treatise on Homeopathy, which has made 
itself respectable and respected even by those who are not 
converted to its doctrines. Having often considered them, 
the conclusions at which we have personally arrived is, 
that they have a great deal of truth in them, mingled with 
some fallacies. Their principle is right, but its application 
wrong: they carry it toextremes. The worst, however, 
that can be said of them is, that they do no ham, if 
they do no good. Not so with allopathy: if it does no 
good, it is positive mischief—if its medicines are wrong, 
they must be damaging to health and life. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Cmartrs C. 
Sourney, M.A. Vol. 4. London: Long- 
man. 1850, ; 

!SECOND NOTICE. | 

In 1817 Sovrnry was greatly annoyed bya 

republication of his juvenile poem of Wat 

Tyler, by some disreputable bookseller; its 

republican sentiments contrasting amusingly 

with his present contributions to the Quarterly 

Review. He thus narrates to Messrs. Lone-~ 

MAN and Co. : 


THE ORIGIN OF WAT TYLER. 


In the year 1794, this manuscript was placed by a 
friend of mine (long since deceased) in Mr. Ridgeway’s 
hands. Being shortly afterwards in London myself for 
a few days, I called on Mr. Ridgeway, in Newgate, and 
he and Mr. Symonds agreed to publish it. I understood 
that they had changed their intention, because no proof 
sheet was sent me, and acquiescing readily in their 
cooler opinion, made no inquiry concerning it. More 
than two years elapsed before I revisited London; and 
then, if I had thought of the manuscript, it would have 
appeared a thing of too little consequence to take the 
trouble of claiming it for the mere purpose of throwing 
it behind the fire. That it might be published surrep- 
titiously at any future time, was a wickedness of which 
I never dreamt. 

To these facts I have made oath. Mr. Winterbottom, 
a dissenting minister, has sworn, on the contrary, that 
Messrs. Ridgway and Symonds having declined the pub- 
lication, it was undertaken by himself and Daniel Isaac 
Eaton; that I gave them the copy as their own pro- 
perty, and gave them, moreover, a fraternal embrace, in 
gratitude for their gracious acceptance of it; and that 
he the said Winterbottom verily believed he had a right 
now, after an interval of three-and-twenty years, to 
publish it as his own. 

My recollection is perfectly distinct, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time; and it was likely to be so, as I was 
never, on any other occasion, within the walls of New- 
gate. The work had been delivered to Mr. Ridgeway; 
it was for him that I inquired, and into his apartments 
I was shown. There I saw Mr. Symonds, and there I 
saw Mr. Winterbottom also, whom I knew to be a dis- 
senting minister. J never saw Daniel Isaac Eaton in 
my life; and as for the story of the embrace, every person 
who knows my disposition and manners, will at once 
perceive it to be an impudent falsehood. Two other 
persons came into the room while I was there; the name 
of the one was Lloyd,—lI believe he had been an officer 
in the army; that of the other was Barrow. I remem- 
bered him a bishop’s boy at Westminster. I left the 
room with an assurance that Messrs. Ridgeway and 
Symonds were to be the publishers; in what way Win- 
terbottom might be connected with them, I neither 
knew nor cared, and Eaton I never saw. There is no 
earthly balance in which oaths can be weighed against 
each other; but character is something in the scale; 
and it is perfectly in character that the man who has 
published Wat Tyler under the present circumstances, 
should swear—as Mr. Winterbottom has sworn. 

Thns much concerning the facts. As to the work 
itself, I am desirous that my feelings should neither be 
misrepresented nor misunderstood. It contains the state- 
ment of opinions which I have long outgrown, and 


which are stated more broadly because of this dramatic’ 


form. Were there a sentiment or an expression which 
bordered upon irreligion or impurity, I should look upon 
it with shame and contrition; but I can feel neither for 
opinions of universal equality, taken up as they were 
conscientiously in early youth, acted upon in disregard 
of all worldly considerations, and left behind me in the 
same straightforward course as I advanced in years. 
The piece was written when such opinions, or rather 
such hopes and fears, were confined to a very small 
number of the educated classes; when those who were 
deemed Republicans were exposed to personal danger 
from the populace; and when a spirit of anti-Jacobinism 
prevailed, which I cannot characterize better than by 
saying that it was as blind and as intolerant as the 
Jacobinism of the present day. The times haye changed. 





He obtained an injunction against the pub- 
lisher, but not until 60,000 copies of the work 
had been sold, so that the speculation was a 
profitable one. 

At this time he was offered the Editorship 
of The Times, with a salary of 2,000/. a year, 
but declined it, as not suited to his habits, and 
then he departed for another tour in Switzer- 
land. 

At Paris, he met the renowned traveller 


HUMBOLDT. 


I saw Humboldt at Paris; never did any man portray 
himself more perfectly in his writings than he has done. 
His excessive volubility, his fullness of information, and 
the rapidity with which he fled from every fact into 
some wide generalization, made you more acquainted 
with his intellectual character in half an hour than you 
would be with any other person in half a year. Withal, 
he appeared exceedingly good-natured and obliging. It 
was at Mackenzie’s that I met him. 


Souruey appears to have formed the same 
opinion as was afterwards expressed by 
Macavtay, and seems now in progress of 
development, as to 


THE PROGRESS OF CATHOLICISM, 


The state of religious feeling appears to differ much 
in different parts of France. In most places we found 
that the churches were very ill attended, but at Auxerre 
they were so full that we literally could not decently 
walk in to examine them as we wished to have done. 
In Switzerland the Protestant cantons have suffered 
more than the Catholic ones. I had good opportunities 
of inquiring into this in the Pays de Vaud, and the 
state of religion in Geneva is now notorious. Upon the 
banks of the Rhine all the inhabitants who were not 
actually employed in the fields seemed to be busy in 
performing a pilgrimage. It was a most striking sight 
to see them; men, women, and children toiling along 
bareheaded, under a July sun, singing German hymns. 
I suspect that the progress of irreligion has kept pace 
with the extent of French books in the Catholic part of 
Europe, and that where they have not found their way 
the people remain in the same state as before. But if 
things remain quiet for one generation the Catholic 
Church will recover its ascendency; its clergy are wise 
as serpents, and with all their errors one cannot, con- 
sidering all things, but heartily wish them success. 


Here is some useful 
ADVICE TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


The most profitable line of composition is reviewing. 
You have good footing in the Quarterly, and I am glad 
of it, for heretofore there has been vile criticism in that 
journal upon poetry, and upon fine literature in general, 
This connection need not preclude you from writing for 
the British Review. Translation is of all literary labour 
the worst paid; that is, of all such labour as is paid at 
all; and yet there are so many poor hungry brethren 
and sisters.of the grey goose-quill upon the alert, that 
new books are sent out from France and Germany by 
the sheet as they pass through the press, lest the trans- 
lation should be forestalled. 

Anything which is not bargained for with the book- 
sellers is, of course, matter of speculation, and success 
is so much a matter of accident (that is to say, tem- 
porary success) in literature, that the most knowing of 
them are often as grievously deccived as a young author 
upon his first essay. Biography, however, is likely to 
succeed; and, with the London libraries at hand, the 
research for it would be rather pleasurable than toil- 
some. History, which is the most delightful of all 
employments (eaperto crede), is much less likely to be 
remunerated. I have not yet received so much for the 
History of Brazil as for a single article in the Quarterly 
Review. But there are many fine subjects which, if 
well handled, might prove prizes in the lottery. <A 
history of Charles I. and the Interregnum, or of all the 
Stuart kings, upon a scale of sufficient extent, and 
written upon such principles as you would bring to it, 
would be a valuable addition to the literature of our 
country,—useful to others, as well as honourable to 
yourself. Venice offers a rich story, and one which, 
unhappily, is now complete. Sweden, also, is a country 





fruitful in splendid and memorable events. For this, 
indeed, it would be necessary to acquire the Norse 
languages. Sharon Turner acquired them, and the 
Welsh to boot, for a similar purpose, without neglecting 
the duties of his practice. It may almost be asserted 
that men will find leisure for whatever they seriously 
desire to do. 


He was, in 1818, visited by 
WILBERFORCE. . 


Wilberforce, also, has been here with all his house- 
hold, and such a household! The principle of the 
family seems to be that, provided the servants have 
faith, good works are not to be expected from them, and 
the utter disorder which prevails in consequence is truly 
farcical. The old coachman would figure upon the 
stage. Upon making some complaint about the horses, 
he told his master and mistress that since they had 
been in this country they had been so lake-and-river- 
and-mountain-and-valley-mad, that they had thought 
of nothing which they ought to think of. I have seen 
nothing in such pell-mell, topsy-turvy, and chaotic 
confusion as Wilberforce’s apartments since I used to 
see a certain breakfast-table in Skeleton Corner. His 
wife sits in the midst of it like Patience on a monument, 
and he frisks about as if every vein in his body were 
filled with quicksilver; but, withal, there is such a con- 
stant hilarity in every look and motion, such a sweet- 
ness in all his tones, such a benignity in all his thoughts, 
words, and actions, that all sense of his grotesque 
appearance is presently overcome, and you can feel 
nothing but love and admiration for a creature of so 
happy and blessed a nature. 


In his own cheerful style is a letter to Mr. 
C. H. Townsenp, containing his 


RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 


The most completely comfortless hours in a man’s life 
(abstracted from all real calamity) are those which he 
spends alone at an inn, waiting for a chance in a stage- 
coach. ‘Time thus spent is so thoroughly disagreeable 
that the act of getting into the coach, and resigning 
yourself to be jumbled for four-and-twenty or eight-and- 
forty hours, like a mass of inert matter, becomes a 
positive pleasure. I always prepare myself for such 
occasions with some closely-printed pocket volume, of 
pregnant matter, for which I should not be likely to 
afford leisure at other times. Erasmus’ Colloquies stood 
me in good stead for more than one journey; Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia for another. When I was a school-boy 
I loved travelling, and enjoyed it, indeed, as long as I 
could say omnia mea mecum; that is, as long as I could 
carry with me an undivided heart and mind, and had 
nothing to make we wish myself in any other place 
than where I was. The journey from London to Bristol 
at the holidays was one of the pleasures which I looked 
for at breaking up; and I used generally to travel by 
day rather than by night, that I might lose none of the 
expected enjoyment. I wish I had kept a journal of all 
those journeys; for some of the company into which I 
have fallen might have furnished matter worthy of pre- 
servation. Once I travelled with the keeper of a 
crimping-house at Charing-cross, who, meeting with an 
old acquaintance in the coach, told him his profession 
while I was supposed to be asleep in the corner. Once 
I formed an acquaintance with a young deaf and 
dumb man, and learnt to converse with him. Once 
I fell in with a man of a race now nearly extinct,—a 
village mathematician; a self-taught, iron-headed man, 
who, if he had been lucky enough to havé been well 
educated and entered at Trinity Hall, might have been 
first wrangler, and perhaps have gone as near towards 
doubling the cube as any of the votaries of Mathesis. 
(Pray write a sonnet to that said personage.) This 
man was pleased with me, and (perhaps because I was 
flattered by perceiving it) I have a distinct recollection 
of his remarkable countenance after an interval of nearly 
thirty years. He laboured very hard to give me a love 
of his own favourite pursuit; and it is my own fault 
that I cannot now take the altitude of a church tower 
by the help of a cocked lat, as he taught me, or would 
have taught, if I could have retained such lessons. 


He was much teased by candidates for fame 
asking his opinion of their manuscripts or 
printed volumes of trash. He always answered 
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them kindly. The following was addressed to 
Mr. AttAN CUNNINGHAM : 
MORE HINTS TO A YOUNG POET. 

Let me make myself clearly understood. In poetry, 
as in painting, and music, and architecture, it is far 
more difficult to design than to execute. <A long tale 
should be everywhere consistent, and everywhere per- 
spicuous. The incidents should depend upon each 
other, and the event appear like the necessary result, 
so that no sense of improbability in any part of the 
narration should force itself upon the hearer. I advise 
you to exercise yourself in shorter tales,—and these 
have the advantage of being more to the taste of the 
age. 

But whatever you do, be prepared for disappointment. 
Crowded as this age is with candidates for public favour, 
you will find it infinitely difficult to obtain a hearing. 
The booksellers look blank upon poetry, for they know 
that not one volume of poems out of a hundred pays its 
expenses; and they know also how much more the 
immediate success of a book depends upon accidental 
circumstances than upon its intrinsic merit. They of 
course must look to the chance of profit as the main 
object. If this first difficulty be overcome, the public 
read only what it is the fashion to read; and for one 
competent critic—one equitable one—there are twenty 
coxcombs who would blast the fortunes of an author for 
the sake of raising a laugh at his expense. 

Do not, therefore, rely upon your poetical powers as 
a means of bettering your worldly condition. ‘This is 
the first and most momentous advice which I would 
impress upon you. If you-can be contented to pursue 
poetry for its own reward, for the delight which you 
find in the pursuit, go on and prosper. But never 
let it tempt you to neglect the daily duties of life, never 
trust to it for profit, as you value your independence and 
your peace. ‘To trust to it for support is misery and 
ruin. On the other hand, if you have that conscious- 
ness: of strength that you can be satisfied with the 
expectation of fame, though you should never live to 
enjoy it, I know not how you can be more happily 
employed than in exercising the powers with which you 
‘are gifted. And if you like my advice well enough to 
wish for it on any future occasion, write to me freely; 1 
would gladly be of use to you if I could. 


We conclude with a delightful instance of 


THE CHARITY OF SOUTHEY AND LAMB. 


I must then trespass on you farther, and request that 
you will seal up ten pounds, and leave it with Rickman, 
directed for Charles Lamb, Esq. from R.S. It is for 
poor John Morgan, whom you may remember some 
twenty years ago. This poor fellow, whom I knew at 
school, and whose mother has sometimes asked me to 
her table, when I should otherwise have gone without 
a dinner, was left with a fair fortune, from 10,000/. to 
15,000/., and without any vice or extravagance of his 
own he has lost the whole of it. A stroke of the palsy 
has utterly disabled him from doing anything to main- 
tain himself; his wife, a good-natured, kind-hearted 
woman, whom I knew in her bloom, beauty, and pros- 
perity, has accepted a situation as mistress of a charity 
school, with a miserable salary of 40/7. a-year; and this 
is all they have. In this pitiable case, Lamb and I 
have promised him ten pounds a-year each, as long as 
he lives. I have got five pounds a-year for him from 
an excellent fellow, whom you do not know, and who 
chooses on this occasion to be called A. B., and I have 
written to his Bristol friends, who are able to do more 
for him than we are, and on- whom he has stronger 
personal claims; so that I hope we shall secure him 
the decencies of life. You will understand that this is 
an explanation to you, not an application. In a case 
of this kind, contributions become a matter of feeling 
and duty among those who know the party, but strangers 
are not to be looked to. 








The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt; with Re- 
minisences of Friends and Contemporaries. 
In 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1850. 

Denicutrur volumes are these, as their very 

title indeed proclaims. With the name of 

Lricu Hunr are associated those of all the: 





men who have adorned the worlds of Litera- 
ture and Art throughout the brilliant genera- 
tion that immediately preceded our own. The 
Reminiscences of such a life, so spent, so pro- 
tracted into a green and honoured old age, 
must be fraught with interest, even apart from 
any interest that might attach to the writer. 
But to Leia Hunt there belongs a peculiar 
charm. He is the representative of a class of 
minds to whom the world is under great ob- 
ligations. He was one of the faithful few who, 
when hope was faintest, and the degradation, 
political and social, of MAN was most complete, 
and the prospect of emancipation most distant, 
cheerfully and constantly maintained their 
faith in human progress, and fought against 
more fearful odds the battle of liberty with 
the compact and unscrupulous forces of despo- 
tism. We, of this time, when almost. all for 
which Lereu Hunt struggled and suffered has 
been achieved, and the fruits of which are now 
the common property of Englishmen, can 
searcely ever imagine the terrible array of per- 
secutions that in those dark days were inflicted 
upon any man who dared to stand up, with lip 
or pen, to proclaim principles which are now 
received as axioms and asserted, in words, at 
least, if not in spirit, by the very party that 
formerly punished, with the cruelty of con- 
scious fear, the slightest hint of them from any 
person whom public position exposed to their 
malice. Not by law alone, but by the more 
wicked instruments of lying, name-calling and 
social proscription, did the dominant party in 
Leiga Hunt's youthful days endeavour to 
suppress the promulgation of truths, which, 
with the instinct of self-preservation, they 
well knew, would need but to be diffused and 
understood to overthrow to its foundations the 
system on which their own fortunes depended. 
It will be seen in the course of the somewhat 
lengthened notice which we purpose to take 
of this Autobiography, how prostrating and 
degrading are the principles, which, though 
long awed to silence, are even yet in existence, 
and have recently made some attempts, which 
they threaten to renew, to struggle again into 
life and be once more a power in the State. It 
is not impossible that many in this generation, 
who have not seen those principles in power, 
and, therefore, are ignorant of their hideous- 
ness in practice, may be inclined to trust too 
much to fair professions or be drawn to them 
by mere love of novelty, and for the sake of 
variety. Before they do so, let them read this 
Autobiography, and they will understand why 
it is that all whose memories carry them back 
for forty years look upon them with loathing, 
and shrink with horror from the very shadow 
of their approach. 

Lerten Hunt's family were seated in Bar- 
badoes. His father was sent to the American 
Continent to be educated; there he entered 
the law, but was expelled for siding with the 
Crown in the struggle for independence. He 
escaped to England, and was shortly after- 
wards followed by his wife. His purpose in 
retreating to England, was to go to the Bar, 
but finding his prospects of success there very 
slight, he went into the Church and soon be- 
came a very popular preacher. His sufferings 
in the cause of “Church and King,” his elo- 
o- and his fame, appeared to place him in 
the highway to preferment; but he had 
opinions of his own, and he gave utterance to 
them freely ; they were pronounced to be not 
quite orthodox, and the very suspicion of 
heterodoxy was suflicient in those days to keep 
aman tack. His expectations were blighted, 
and he remained comparatively poor, as a 





clergyman in our Church must be, unless he 
has powerful friends to give him the advance- 
ment he can earn by no merit of his own. 
After some years of doubt and questioning, he 
formally left the Church and became a Uni- 
tarian preacher, dying in 1809. 

Leicu Hunt was born in 1784 at South- 
— He was educated at Christ’s Hospital. 

ere he was a quick and diligent scholar ; he 
attained to the rank of first Deputy Grecian 
and would have become German, which would 
have sent him to college, but for a slight impe- 
diment in his speech. He had scarcely left 
school when he published a volume of poems 
under the title of Juvenilia, and which were 
received with some approval. He was after- 
wards engaged as a contributor to The Globe 
newspaper, in which he wrote a series of essays. 
He then obtained a place in the War-office, of 
small value; he joined the St. James's 
Volunteers at the time of the expected Inva- 
sion, and frequented the theatres, of which he 
has preserved some anecdotes, and he wrote 
for them a tragedy and a comedy, and also 
wrote about them in the papers, evincing the 
critical taste that has distinguished him through 
life. Soon afterwards he was seized with a 
nervous attack, that lasted a long time and led 
him to many sober reflections, and to a more 
sedentary life. His description of his return 
to health is delightful. It breathes all the 
spirit of the youth loving life and enjoyments, 
and happy to be again restored to them. 

It was at the beginning of the year 1808, 
that his brother commenced his grand literary 
enterprise, the success of which is an era in 
the history of newspapers. This is the 


EARLY HISTORY OF “ THE EXAMINER.” 

At the beginning of the year 1808, my brother John 
and myself set up the weekly paper, The Examiner in 
joint-partnership. It was named after The Examiner 
of Swift and his brother Tories. I did not think of their 
politics. I thought only of their wit and fine writing, 
which, in my youthful confidence, I proposed to myself 
to emulate; and I could find no previous political journal 
equally qualified to be its godfather. Even Addison 
had calied his opposition paper the Whig Examiner. 

Some dozen years afterwards I had an editorial suc- 
cessor, Mr. Fonblanque, who had all the wit for which 
I toiled, without making any pretensions to it. He 
was, indeed, the genuine successor, not of me, but of 
the Swifts and Addisons themselves; profuse of wit 
even beyond them, and superior in political knowledge, 
Yet, if I laboured hard for what was so easy to Mr, 
Fonblanque, I will not pretend to think that I did not 
sometimes find it; and the study of Addison and Steele, 
of Goldsmith and Voltaire, enabled me, when I was 
pleased with my subject, to give it the appearance of 
ease. At other times, especially on serious occasions, I 
too often got into a declamatory vein, full of what I 
thought fine turns and Johnsonian antithesis. The new 
office of Editor, coupled with my success as a critic, to 
turn my head, I wrote, though anonymously, in the first 
person, as if, in addition to my theatrical pretensions, I 
had suddenly become an oracle in politics; the words 
philosophy, poetry, criticism, statesmanship, nay, even 
ethics and theology, all took a final tone in my lips; 
and when I consider the virtue as well as the knowledge 
which I demanded from everybody whom I had occasion 
to speak of, and of how mnch charity my own juvenile 
errors ought to have considered themselves in need 
(however they might have been warranted by conven- 
tional allowance), I will not say, 1 was a hypocrite in 
the odious sense of the word, for it was all done out of 
a spirit of foppery and “fine writing,” and I never 
affected any formal virtues in private; but when I con- 
sider all the nonsense and extravagance of those as- 
sumptions—all the harm they must have done me in 
discerning eyes, and all the reasonable amount of 
resentment which it was preparing for me with adver- 
saries, I blush to think what a simpleton I was, and 
how much of the consequences I deserved _ It is out of 
no “ostentation of candour” that I make this confession. 
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It is extremely painful to me. Suffering gradually 
worked me out of a good deal of this kind of egotism. 
I hope that even the present most involuntarily egotis- 
tical book affords evidence that I am pretty well rid of 
it; and I must add, in my behalf, that in every other 
respect, more at that time or any other time was I other- 
wise than an honest man. I over-rated my claims to 
public attention; I greatly over-did the manner of 
addressing it, and I was not too abundant in either; 
but I set out perhaps with as good an editoria) amount 
of qualification as most writers no older. I was fairly 
grounded in English history, I had carefully read De 
Lolme and Blackstone; I had no mercenary views what- 
soever, though I was a proprietor of the journal; and all 
the levity of my animal spirits, and the foppery of the 
graver part of my pretensions, had not destroyed in me 
that spirit of martyrdom which had been inculcated in 
me from the cradle. I denied myself political as well as 
theatrical acquaintances; I was the reverse of a specu- 
lator upon patronage or employment; and I was pre- 
pared, with my excellent brother, to suffer manfully, 
should the time for suffering arrive. 

The spirit of the criticism on the theatres continued 
the same as it had been in The News. In politics, from 
old family associations, I soon got interested as a man, 
though I never could love them as a writer. It was 
against the grain that I was encouraged to begin them; 
and against the grain I ever afterwards sat down to 
write, except when the subject was of a very general 
description, and I could introduce philosophy and the 
belles lettres. The main objects of The Examiner 
newspaper were to assist in producing reform in Par- 
liament. liberality of opinion in general (especially free- 
dom from superstition), and a fusion of literary taste 
iato all subjects whatsoever. It began with being of no 
party; but reform gave it one. It disclaimed all know- 
ledge of statistics; and the rest of its politics were 
rather a sentiment, and a matter of training, than founded 
on any particular political reflection. It possessed the 
benefit, however, of a good deal of general reading. It 
never wanted examples out of history and biography, or 
akind of advertisement from the spirit of literature; 
and it gradually drew to its perusal many intelligent per- 
sons, who would, perhaps, never have attended to poli- 
tics under any other circumstances. In the course of 
its warfare with the Tories, The Examiner was charged 
with Bonaparteism, with republicanism, with an affec- 
tion to Church and State, and republicanism, with dis- 
affection to Church and State, with conspiring at the 
tables of Burdett, and Cobbett, and Henry Hunt. Now 
Sir Francis, though he was for a long time our hero, we 
never exchanged a word with; and Cobbett, and Henry 
Hunt (no relation of ours) we never beheld;—never so 
much as saw their faces. I was never even at a public 
dinner; nor do I believe my brother was. We had ab- 
solutely no views whatsoever, but those of a decent com- 
petence and of the public good; and we thought, I dare 
affirm, a great deal more of the latter than of the for- 
mer. Our competence was allowed too much to shift 
for itself. Zeal for the public good was a family in- 
heritance; and this we thought ourselves bound to in- 
crease. As to myself, which I thought of more than 
either, was the making of verses, I did nothing for the 
greater part of the week but write verses and read 
books. I then made a rush at my editorial duties, took 
a world of superfluous pains in the writing; sat up late 
at night, and was a very trying person to compositors 
and newsmen. I sometimes have before me the ghost 
of a pale and gouty printer, whom I especially caused 
to suffer, and who never complained. I think of him 
and some needy dramatist, and wish they had been 
worse men. 

The Examiner commenced at the time when Bona- 
parte was at the height of his power. He had the con- 
tinent at his feet; and three of his brothers were on 
thrones, 


His connection with this Journal soon intro« 
duced him toa circle of literary acquaintances, 
Dv Bors, the Editor of the Monthly Mirror, 
Camppett, Taropore Hoox, Martruews, 
the Santns, &c. Let us take one portrait. 


MATTHEWS. 


The reasons why Matthews’s imitations were still 
better in private than in public were, that he was more 
at his ease personally, more secure of his audience 





(“fit, though few”), and able to interest them with 
traits of private character, which could not have been 
introduced on the stage. He gave, for instance, to per- 
sons who he thought could take it rightly, a picture of 
the manner and conversation of Sir Walter Scott highly 
creditable to that celebrated person, and calculated to add 
regard to admiration. His commonest imitations were 
not superficial. Something of the mind and character 
of the individual was always insinuated often with a 
dramatic dressing, and plenty of sauce piquante. At 
Sydenham he used to give us a dialogue among the 
actors, each of whom found fault with another for some 
defect or excess of his own. Kemble objecting to stiff- 
ness, Marsden to grimace, and so on. His representation 
of Incledon was extraordinary; his nose seemed actually 
to become aquiline. ‘It is a pity I cannot put upon 
paper, as represented by Mr. Matthews, the sin- 
gular gabbling of that actor, the cap and sailor-like 
twist of mind, with which everything hung upon him; 
and his profane pictures in quoting the Bible; for 
which, and swearing he seemed to have an equal re- 
verence. He appeared to be charitable to everybody but 
Braham. He would be described as saying to his friend 
Holman for instance, “ My dear George, don’t be abusive, 
George;—don’t insult,—don’t be indecent, by G—d! 
You should take the beam out of your own eye.—What 
the devil is it? You know, in the Bible; something” 
(the a very broad) “about @ beam, my dear George! 
and—and—and a mote;—you'll find it in any part of 
the Bible; yes, George, my dear boy, the Bible, by 
G—4d;” (and then with real fervour and reverence) “the 
Holy Scripture, by G—d, d me!” He swore as 
dreadfully as a devout knight-errant. Branam, whose 
trumpet blew down his wooden walls, he could not en- 
dure. He is represented as saying one day, with a 
strange mixture of imagination and matter of fact; that 
“he only wished his beloved master, Mr. Jackson, could 
come down from heaven, and take the Exeter stage to 
London, to hear that d d Jew!” 

As Hook made extempore verses on us, so Matthews 
one day gave an extempore imitation of us all round, 
with the exception of a young theatrical critic (videlicet, 
myself), in whose appearance and manner he pronounced 
that there was no handle for mimicry. This, in all 
probability, was intended as a politeness towards a com- 
parative stranger, but it might have been policy; and 
the laughter was not missed by it. At all events, the 
critic was both good-humoured enough, and at that time 
self-satisfied enough, to have borne the memory; and no 
harm would have come of it. 

One morning, after stopping all night at this pleasant 
house, I was getting up to breakfast, when I heard the 
noise of a little boy having his face washed. Our host 
was a merry bachelor, and to the rosiness of a priest’s 
might, for aught I knew, have added the paternity; but 
I had never heard of it, and still less expected to find a 
child in his house. More obvious and obstroperous 
proofs, however, of the existence of a boy with a dirty 
face, could not have been met with. You heard the 
child crying and objecting; then the woman remon- 
strating; then the cries of the child snubbed and 
swallowed up in the hard towel; and at intervals out 
came his voice bubbling and deploring and was again 
swallowed up. At breakfast, the child being pitied, I 
ventured to speak about it, and was laughing and sym- 
pathizing in perfect good faith, when Matthews came in, 
and I found that the little urchin was he. 

The same morning he gave us his immortal imitation 
of old Tate Wilkinson, patentee of the York Theatre. 
Tate had been a little too merry in his youth, and was 
very melancholy in old age. He had a wandering mind 
and a decrepit body; and being manager of a theatre, a 
husband, and a rat-catcher, he would speak, in his 
wanderings, “variety of wretchedness.” He would 
interweave, for instance, all at once, the subjects of a 
new engagement at his theatre, the rats, a veal pie, 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Tate, and the 
doctor. I do not pretend to givea specimen; Matthews 
alone could have done it; but one trait I recollect, 
descriptive of Tate himself, which will give a good 
notion of him. On coming into the room, Matthews 
assumed the old manager’s appearance, and proceeded 
towards the window to reconnoitre the state of the 
weather, which was a matter of great importance to him. 
His hat was like a hat worn the wrong way, side fore- 
most, looking sadly criskled and old; his mouth was 
desponding, his eyes staring, and his whole aspect 











meagre, querulous, and prepared for objection. This 
miserable object, grunting and hobbling, and helping 
himself with everything he can lay hold of as he goes, 
creeps up to the window, and giving a glance at the 
clouds, turns round with an ineffable look of despair 
and acquiescence, ejaculating “ Uh, Christ.” 


The Government of the day could not en- 
dure the clever assaults of The Examiner, and 
an occasion was eagerly sought to punish the 
spirited editors, ‘This was found in an article 
against military flogging. Mr. Attorney- 
General Gress prosecuted, but the Editors 
were thrice acquitted. They had advocated 
that which the Duke of Wen.ineTon has since 
positively done: such is the fate of the pioneers 
of reform. 

Letcu Hunt, however, desired a medium 
for publishing his more elaborate papers on 
literary topics, and he started a quarterly 
magazine called The Reflector, in which he 
enlisted the contributions of Lams, Dyer, 
Baryes, and Dr. Arkin. It existed through 
four numbers with steady improvement, dying 
at length for want of funds to support it till it 
could live into fortune—the first condition of 
a periodical. He then published his Feast of 
the Poets, which gave great offence to Gir- 
ForpD and his colleagues, and to which may 
probably be traced the inveterate persecutions 
of the Quarterly Review. But with a generous 
candour Le1eu Hunt acknowledges now that 
the satire was too severe; that many persons 
were unjustly assailed, and that he regrets per- 
sonalities provoked by attacks upon himself. 
It is a very difficult thing, for young persons 
especially, when struck not to strike again. 

(Zo be continued.) 








Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of 
Robert Plumer Ward, Esq., Author of “ The 
Law of Nations, Tremaine, De Vere,” Sc., 
&c. With Selections from his Correspon- 
dence, Diaries, and unpublished Literary 
Remains. By the Hon, Epmunp Purrrs, 
In 2 vols. Murray. 


Rosert Prumer Warp is best known to the 
public as the author of Tremaine, a novel 
which made an immense sensation at the time 
of its appearance, was then read by everybody, 
as is Jane Eyre, or Anne Dysart, or Mary 
Barton in our own day, has taken a quiet 
place in select libraries upon the shelf devoted 
to fiction, and is probably unknown except by 
name to the majority of the present genera- 
tion of novel readers. It is, indeed, very 
doubtful, if Z7emaine had been published now, 
when novel-writing has been so vastly im- 
ater whether it would have made anything 
ike the sensation it created, when it appeared 
as a novelty in fiction. Even its successor, 
De Vere, did not attain to the same popularity, 
because the gloss of novelty was already worn 
away ; yet was it, in many respects, a superior 
ak, exhibiting the improvements which ex- 
perience had taught. The characteristic of 
Mr. Warp’s style is elegance, both of thought 
and diction; refinement carried almost to 
weakness; fanciful rather than imaginative ; 
sentimental rather than wise; and more 
learned than profound. His chapters were 
little more than a collection of brilliant 
essays, or more properly scraps of disquisition 
and description, strung together by a very 
slight thread of fiction, which was employed 
as the means and not as the end, as the excuse 
for sending abroad the author’s thoughts and 
fancies on all kinds of subjects, politica’, phi- 
losophical, literary, artistic and social.’ 
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Mr. Wanp’s father was a Spanish merchant, 
resident at Gibraltar. His mother was an 
Italian by descent. He showed early indica- 


tions of ability, after the usual fashion of 


clever children, by writing verses, But his 
school and college life were undistinguished, 
as he appears to have devoted himself to mis- 
cellaneous reading, in preference to the regu- 
lar course of classical study. Thus, though 
he obtained no honours at Oxford, nor fitted 
himself for a useless life there, his time was 
not lost ; he was preparing for the busy world 
far more efliciently than if he had spent his 
days and nights in acquiring the professional 
knowledge of the dialects of a dead language. 
He had resolved upon the law as a profession, 
and entered himself at the Inner Temple, and 
shortly afterwards obtained an introduction to 


WILLIAM PITT. 


It was soon after his return from France that an 
adventure occurred to him which savours more of 
romance than reality, and in which a lucky chance 
would by some be said to have introduced him to the 
notice of him who was then the most powerful man in 
England,—William Pitt; while those who look more 
closely inte character would see in it but the natural 
consequence of that boldness and energy which Mr. 
Ward displayed throughout his after-life. He was, early 
in 1794, leaving his chambers in the Temple for the 
purpose of paying a visit in the northern outskirts of 
London. Upon crossing Fleet-street, he had to traverse 
Bell-yard, and as he passed a watchmaker’s shop his at- 
tention was attracted by a placard in the window, of a 
very revolutionary character, convening a meeting of a 
certain society, that evening at the watchmaker’s* 
Many a man would have passed it unnoticed, or con- 
tented himself with a feeling of regret or indignation at 
the prevalence during that period of similar views. Not 
so was it with young Ward; he was fresh from all the 
horrors which the success of such principles in a 
neighbouring country had entailed. He at once deter- 
mined to enter the watchmaker’s shop and provoke a 
discussion with him. For two hours did the young 
student contest with the republican the justice of his 
sentiments; for two hours did he labour to impress upon 
him, not only by argument but by his own experience, 
the horrors to which success must lead; but at the end 
of that time he was obliged to leave him apparently un- 
moved, or at all events unconvinced. He paid his distant 
visit, and late in the evening returned homewards through 
the same alley. Despairing of success, he paid no second 
visit to his disputant of the morning, though he did 
remark with pleasure that the revolutionary placard had 
been withdrawn. Hardly, however, had he passed the 
shop twenty yards, when he heard some one running 
after and calling him, He looked back and beheld the 
republican watchmaker. The manner of the man was 
changed from the dogged imperturbability with which 
he had listened to Mr. Ward’s arguments in the morning, 
to a frank and eager confidence. “I have called you in,” 
said he, “ tosay I have done nothing but think over your 
words: I feel their truth; I shudder at the precipice on 
which I stood, at the evil I was about to do; and am now 
as anxious to communicate and prevent, as I was before 
to conceal all our schemes.” He then communicated to 
him the existence of a most fearful plot against the 
Government, which, with his newly-awakened feelings, 
he longed to frustrate by immediately informing the 
authorities, if he who had convinced would also accom- 
pany and support him. They went to the chief 
magistrate, Sir Richard Ford, who attached so much 
importance to the communication, that the three were at 
once ushered into the presence of Pitt and his col- 
leagues, assembled with Macdonald and Scott, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General. “The singular history 
was duly narrated in detail; the arguments carried on 
by the young Mentor, the misgivings of the republican, 
and then the details of the impending danger. The 
countenance of Pitt was turned with interest on the 
young lawyer, who seemed not only to share that horror 
of revolutionary movements with which he was himself 





* The name of this man was Scott, and he is even now well 


remembered by some of the neighbours; 





so strongly imbued, but who had so gallantly acted upon 
it. “What was your motive, young gentleman,” he in- 
quired, “for thus entering the shop? ”—* I, Sir,” answered 
young Ward, “am not long returned from France, and 
have there seen in practice what sounds so fine in 
theory.” Warrants were issued upon the information of 
the watchmaker; and thence arose one of the principal 
incentives to the State Trials of 1794,—which, however, 
as is well known did not end in a conviction. Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. Pitt was not of a character to lose 
sight of the young lawyer who had performed so dis- 
tinguished a part on so important an occasion; and 
when young Ward was still further recommended to him 
by others who had better opportunities of knowing his 
ability, it is no wonder that, a few years afterwards, the 
offer a seat in Parliament should come to him in the 
flattering shape of a letter written by Pitt himself. The 
more immediate consequence of this romantic adventure 
was to procure for him the friendship of Lord Eldon, 
who, as we have mentioned, was then Solicitor, and at 
the time of the trials Attorney-General, and who, upon 
further cultivating his acquaintance after this, suggested 
to him the undertaking of a work which would alone 
have secured him a place in any library, even if he had 
not in latter years written those others, of a more 
popular character, on which his literary reputation 
principally rests. 


He married a sister of Lady Munerave, 
and this led to the offer of a seat in Parlia- 
ment from Mr. Pirt, then Premier, and he 
took his seat for Cockermouth. From the 
year 1809 he appears to have kept a diary, 
from which the greater portion of the second 
volume is extracted, and it is of great interest 
and value from the numerous and curious traits 
it has preserved of the principal personages 
who figured on the political stage during the 
period over which it extends, and from the 
light it throws on many transactions of which 
the public as yet have known only the results. 
From this we shall take some miscellaneous 
passages, to show the quality of the work. 

Mr. Purrrs has performed his task most 
carefully and conscientiously, Without thrust- 
ing himself too much forward, he has judi- 
ciously preserved the order and completeness 
of the narrative, throwing in only so much 
of commentary as was necessary to explain 
doubtful and uncertain statements, or to fill 
up what is obscure in the text, and his style of 
writing is almost as graceful and quite as 
pleasing as was that of Mr. Warp. 

We throw together the anecdotes and remi- 
niscences we had scored, without regard to 
order of date, as each has independent interest. 
Let us first take a reminiscence of 


THE DUKE, 

Nov. 23rd, 1819.—The Duke of Wellington passed 
me in Pall Mall going to the House of Lords to the 
speech. He stopped his coach, and asked me if he 
should take me. When I got in, I saw him busy about 
the doors, which he was locking with a key in the in- 
side. I asked what that meant. He said, that ever since 
he had been shot at in Paris he had used that precaution. 
I knew, said he, the conspiracy was pretty extended, and 
thought they. might be at me again in a less bungling 
way. Their way ought to have been to have killed my 
coachman, and then, if my doors could have been opened, 
what should I have done? Now they are secure, and by 
leaning back you may fight a window better than a 
parapet wall. This he accompanied with the appropriate 
action. As we were in the midst of a very Radical- 
looking mob, I only hoped, I said, we should not be tried 
es . In this conversation we arrived at the 
House of Lords. He was much observed by the people, 
who looked with interest at him, but there was no 
cheering. 


The following of 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Jan. 8th, 1811.—Dr. Saunders (physician extra- 
ordinary to the Prince), whom I met at my brother's, told 
me that the Prince was always upon the utmost reserve 





upon politics; that Sir W. Farquhar was at C. House 
every day, and generally made to wait Jong, and when 
he saw the Prince could observe nothing; that he was 
very serious, and supposed to be engaged with relizion, 
and read daily a chapter or two of the Bible with Lady 
Hertford. Upon my laughing, he said it was known 
their attachment was merely platonic; that he was not 
an ambitious man, and disliked Lord Grenville. My 
nephew from the City told me Perceval had won favour 
beyond what was thought possible. Dr. Saunder’s ac- 
count at least squares with Greenhill’s, that the Prince 
was methodistically inclined. 


A specimen of the political practices of the 
time appears in 
A CHAT WITH SIIERIDAN. 


Dined with Lord Mulgrave; he had some curious 
conversation with Sheridan yesterday at the City din- 
ner. Sheridan was afraid of the Jacobins, and com- 
plained that the desire of popular applause induced some 
of his party’s best young men to join them, and that their 
strength made the struggle of the two parties dan- 
gerous. Talking of the negotiation, Ld. M. said Ld. 
Grey had been more discreet than Ld. Grenville, though 
less respectful to the King, and that the latter had been 
forced to put his refusal on wrong grounds, Sheridan 
wished the junction could have been made in order to 
put down the Jacobins; but it could not be as offered, 
because the two Lds. might and would have wished to 
see the King together. Ld. M. said that was the least 
of the difficulty, for there could have been no reason why 
they should not have seen the King when they pleased ; 
nay more, he added, there was not one of us that would 
not have gone out of office if our resignation would 
have been necessary to strengthen the Government 
against Jacobinism, and I would have been the first to 
have yielded mine, and have gone happy to Mulgrave in 
the thought that I could have eontributed to an event 
so desirable. As it is (continuing to address Sheridan) 
you would not now, could you come in, be able to make a 
Government of yourselves against the democratic party 
you fear. We may, perhaps, with the King heartily 
with us, but the opportunity of making the strongest is 
lost. They then talked of Lord whom both knew, 
and in discussing the apparent rashness of his conduct 
in undoing all the good that Harford Jones had doue in 
person, Sheridan let out a strange anecdote, not merely 
of him, but of all his friends during the Regency ques- 
tion in 1789. Such was the violence it seems of those 
times, that at a meeting at Burlington House, Burke 
had proposed to keep the King from returning to power 
even if he had recovered his health. Strange to say, so 
treasonable a question, instead of being rejected by a 
common and instantancous feeling, was allowed to be 
discussed, and almost stranger still, Ld. was the 
only man at the meeting who sided with Burke in re- 
commending it. Sheridan mentioned it to show that, 
with all his softness of demeanor, when wrong he could 
be most violently so. 


Now for 
A REMINISCENCE OF CANNING. 

We thought the debate had closed, when Canning 
burst out with one of the most exuberant and mag- 
nificent flowing invectives against Romilly for his attack 
upon Pitt the night before, and his attempt to revive 
forgotten animosities, that ever could be heard anywhere. 
It seemed to electrify the House, and kindled an indig- 
nation against Romilly which actually thundered... . . 
I am obliged to allow that from Fox or from Pitt I never 
heard anything equal to this forcible declamation. The 
wonder was to see the cold self-possession with which 
Romilly received it, and the adroitness with which he 
answered it, so as to remove most of its impression. 
Such is human passion and human reason. The very 
first sentence made favourable way for all the rest. “I 
will not,” says he, “ pretend to answer the magnificent 
effusions of a zeal which have burst upon me after four- 
and-twenty hours’ consideration.” This was so felt by 
the House that, coupled with Canning’s present conduct 
in regard to the measure of the man for whose sake he 
seemed to have been actuated by such indignation, we 
listened with much more complacency than we other- 
wise should have felt. The argument was, that he had 
mentioned Mr. Pitt with no animosity, and with no 
view of reviving animosity, but merely because Canning 














himself had forced him to question the authority of the 
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name, by making that authcrity the groundwork of his 
argument. 


We cannot refrain from citing two or three 
more of the opinions of the Duke of Wet- 
uincton. The first was on the occasion of the 
passing of the notorious CastLeREAGH Acts. 


Speaking of the chances of a partial rising before the 
bills passed, I mentioned the speculations of some men, 
that perhaps it might lead to good, as it would be sup- 
pressed, and with it much of the spirit of insurrection, 
he said he was by no means one of those who wished 
this; that for his part he could not even 
hope that a great deal of mischief, and the ruin of thou- 
sands, would not be effected before it was suppressed; 
that this ruin, particularly of manufacturers, who would 
be the first victims, would affect much of the innocent 
population, which would spread the discontent; that 
the nation would be put to the double expense of 
Iosing much in taxes and replacing the losses, which 
latter, however, would never restore the suffering to 
their primitive situation; that much blood would at any 
rate be spilt, and that though the rebels themselves 
might deserve this, yet the friends of the rebels would 
not fail to profit by it elsewhere, by inquiries in Parlia- 
ment, inquests, and attacks upon magistrates and 
officers, and every sort of inflammatory topic, in short, 
that we should have the Manchester and Oldham in- 
quest over again, only multiplied tenfold, and who could 
foresee the discontent this might spread, with proper 
colouring, even among those who were at present peace- 
able. He said if the rising broke out anywhere, it 
would be at Glasgow and Paisley, where many rich 
merchants and all they supported would be sure to 
suffer, while no one could certainly foretel how soon it 
might be put down. This led him to his favourite 
notion, that the loyal should be taught to rely more 
upon themselves, and less upon the Government, in 
their own defence against the disloyal. It was this he 
thought that formed and kept up a national character; 
while every one was accustomed to rely upon the 
Government, upon a sort of commutation for what they 
paid to it, personal energy went to sleep and the end 
was lost; that in England, he observed, every man who 
had the commonest independence, one, two, five, or six 
hundred, or a thousand a year, had his own little plan 
of comfort—his favourite personal pursuit, whether his 
library, his garden, his hunting, or his farm, which he 
was unwilling to allow anything (even in his own de- 
fence) to disturb; he therefore deceived himself into a 
notion, that if there was a storm it would not reach 
him, and went on his own train till it was actually broke 
in upon by force. ‘ihis led to supineness and apathy 
as to public exertion, which wouid in the end ruin us; 
the disposition, therefore, must be changed, by forcing 
them to exert themselves, which would not be if Govern- 
ment did everything in civil war, they nothing, hence 
his wish for a volunteer force. 


The next was on the question how the 
Government could be carried on ? 


I said the question was come to this, would it be go- 
verned by any administration? He replied, by none 
that could be formed. I told him, what was true, that 
many looked to him, as one who could command and lead, 
and that there were many members who saw things as 
he did, and only wanted to be well led. I alluded, too, 
to Brongham’s declaration in the house, that nothing 
could save the country but an administration formed on 
the broadest possible basis. He replied, even that will 
not do, for there will be no leader and no submission. 
It is a mistake to suppose J can be the man. Since the 
days of Mr. Pitt there has been no individual who could 
command such confidence as to rally people round him 
with implicit devotion, so as to sacrifice their own 
opinion to a leader’s; and when every man is to follow 
his own counsel, or think it ought to be followed, we 
know what that is. No; there is no one man in the 


state, of whatever party, who can command the spirits 
of others. 


Here is a recollection of 
PEEL. 


Nov, 21st, 1819.—Walked with Peel. He asked 
how I thought we were as to strength in the house, I 
said, very strong, But, added he, shall we have any of 





the Whigs? They mean, I understand, to rally on the 
dismissal of Lord Fitzwilliam: I said, I thought that 
signified little; that there seemed a great reaction, and 
the loyal population preponderated ten to one. True, said 
he, but don’t you think the public opinion among the 
lower orders has undergone a change within these few 
years, as to the constitution of Parliament; I said that 
it could not be denied, but still, they wished not an 
invasion of property by fellows with no property. He 
asked about the Duke of Wellington, and said, he heard 
he took a very gloomy view of things; I answered, he 
was on the alert, but not gloomy; and told him what we 
had been doing as to the depéts and militia arms. He 
approved it very much. : Peel thought 
Hunt a clever fellow. Not so I. 


Now for a specimen of the abuses then 
existing. It must be stated that Mr. Warp 
occupied the office of Auditor of the Civil 
List, so that his authority is unimpeachable. 

PALACE EXTRAVAGANCE. 

R. Plumer Ward, Esq., to the Right. Hon. H. Goulburn. 
(Private.) Civii List Audit Office, March 20, 1848. 
Dear Goulburn,—After conferring a good deal with 

Mr. Brent, and afterwards, privately, with Sir W. 

Freemantle, I was yesterday, by Lord Conyngham’s 

own invitation, at the Board of Green Cloth, where we 

discussed the whole subject of the Lord Steward’s 

department, all the members of the board bringing, I 

must say, to the discussion, the most anxious desire to 

reduce the expenses within bounds. The result, pro- 
spectively, 1 have the pleasure to say, is satisfactory; 
but neither they, nor myself, can suggest any means to 
clear the fourth class of the department from its present 
debt, which, on the last year, amounts to 5,525l. 6s. 8d. 
This being a matter for the Treasury to consider, I, 
therefore, proceed to tell you how it seems to me that 
the excess has arisen, and how it is proposed to remedy 
it in future. In very short, it seems to me neither 
more nor less than the most scandalous waste on the 
part of the lower servants, encouraged by laxity of 
discipline, particularly, I think, by the former high 
officers, and the good-nature of the king. This made 
the attempt té alter the condition of his servants un- 
pleasant, if not hopeless. I cannot better exemplify 
this than by the instance of an allowance of 500/. a 
year to the lower servants in lew of small beer. The 
history is, that, when allowed small beer in kind, they 
were all allowed access ad libitum to the cellar, and 
often would not take the trouble to turn the cock after 
having drawn their quantity, but let hogsheads run off 
from very wantonness. The then officers in power (I 
know not who, but it was in Bloomfield’s time), instead 
of punishing them, thought it right to turn the beer 
into money (the servants having ale and porter besides 
fully sufficient); and lence this 5002 a year compensa- 
tion for not being permitted to continue this wasteful 
extravagance. The above is, to be sure, an extreme 
case, but the prodigality of the steward’s room and the 
servants’ hall is almost as bad. Every person belonging 
to either seems allowed to carry away as much pro- 
vision as he can scramble for, after being himself 
satisfied. If a bottle of wine or porter is opened for a 
glass, the rest is carried off, the meat in a napkin, 
which seldom finds its way back again; and. in addition 
to this, scores of persons who have no connexion with 
the domestic establishment appear to run riot upon the 
unlimited allowances for these tables. All this, after 
conferring with the Deputy Comptroller, I find may be 
checked by authority; and the Lord Steward having 
willingly promised it, it has been agreed to strike off 
not less than 1,600/. a year from this expense alone. 

The footmen and maids, moreover, have been allowed 

charwomen and helpers (in fact, to allow them to be 

idle), and the reduction of these will save 400/. or 

500/. a year more. The calculation of meat per day, 

for each individual of the family, has been two pounds, 

which the principal cooks allow is too much by a half- 
pound; this alone will save 5007. a year; and an allow- 
ance of what is called bread money, which I could not 
get explained, it having been made before the present 
officers came into place, may also be reduced to the 
amount of 3007. This is the more right, because the 
allowance in money does not preclude the supply of 
bread in kind, over and above the allowance. I mention 
these specifically, because they seem gross abuses, 





which you ought to be apprised of. Other reductions 
will arise, more from better regulations tlian abolition, 
particularly in the gardens, upon which the Lord 
Steward, &c. have themselves ordered a diminution 
(agreed to by Mr. Aiton) of 2,600/. a year; and the 
whole put together, as per table enclosed, will amount 
to 6,456/. This is more than equal to the excess of 
the present year, which, therefore, it is to be hoped, 
will not be repeated. 


In conclusion, we take from the diary of the 
year 1828, the following account of 


THE ORIGIN OF “TREMAINE.” 


It could not be denied that the English school of novel- 
writing (in more modern times) had many merits. It 
had the not least important one of being adapted for the 
perusal of all, without offending the delicacy of any; it 
could further boast, as its characteristic, the natural 
development of an interesting and seldom improbable 
story, a correct and original conception of individual 
character, a skilful adaptation of the events of history, the 
enforcement of a whclesome moral, and a certain elegance 
in the style of composition. Such, it cannot be denied, 
were the ordinary characteristics of the best of the 
modern English novels at the time Mr. Ward began his 
task. It will be seen, however, from this enumeration, 
that there is not te be ascribed to them that for which ficti- 
on may be mure peculiarly made the vehicle, viz. any depth 
of philosophical reflection, any complete development of 
peculiar types of character, any such epigrammatic terse- 
ness of diction as should lead the reader to return 
again and again to the opinions of his author, for the 
sake of their depth, their originality, or the happy terms 
in which they were expressed. If any one had perused 
such productions, pencil in hand, with a view to revert 
to his favourite passages, he might have marked here a 
pretty description of scenery, there an animated dia- 
logue, in another place a striking situation, but he could 
rarely have found a gem that would sparkle when placed 
by itself, or which could be transferred to a fresh set- 
ting. Another defect that was found almost universally 
in these productions was, a perversion (unintentional no 
doubt, but still not the less constant) of the manners, 
vices, feelings, and actions of the upper classes of society, 
who were made alternately heroes possessed of every 
noble virtue, or insolent profligates ever ready to make 
an unfair and base use of the power given them by their 
position. The fact was, that the descriptions were given at 
second hand, till what was considered in this respect na- 
tural in a novel became as complete a piece of traditional 
conventionalism as the interviews between a master 
and his valet de chambre are allowed to be on the stage. 
It was with a purpose of supplying some if not all 
these defects, and of affording; along with food for the 
thoughtful mind, the necessary relaxation which all 
require, that Mr. Ward began his novel. He had de- 
termined to preserve the strictest incognito, moved partly 
by an anxiety to have the genuine and unbiassed opinion 
of the reader, partly by the excitement of the mystery 
atendant upon it, but principally urged by considerations 
arising out of the two very opposite subjects which were 
to be combined in the same book : viz. first, sketches of 
fashionable society, with strictures upon its occasional 
emptiness and insolence; and, secondly, a discussion of 
some of the most important questions that can be pre- 
sented to reasoning beings. As his handwriting was 
sufficiently peculiar to be easily recognised, every 
page when written was recopied, and in this he had 
most willing and useful assistants in his daughters; 
so great was the interest taken by them in his book, 
that he used to boast how, on one occasion, when a por- 
tion of the manuscript containing a long chapter had 
been lost, they were able to resupply the whole of it 
from memory, without (as even the author himself con- 
fessed) so much as an error ina word. The work once 
ready for publication, his grand difficulty was to arrange 
with a publisher without running the risk of betraying 
his authorship, and for this purpose he fortunately 
bethought himself of his friend and personal solicitor, 
B. Austen, Esq. By his co-operation he was enabled to 
preserve for some time his incognito amid the curiosity 
which “Tremaine” so generally excited. 


It is stated that such was its success, that no 
less than 1,500 copies were sold in six weeks ! 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travelling Impressions of 
By Count Soxnoeus. 


The Tarantas: 
Young Russia. 
London: 1850. 


Wnuat is the Tarantas ? will be the exclama- 
tion of a reader of the advertisement or title- 
page of this volume. There #s something in a 
name, provided only that it be sufliciently un- 
intelligible. Of what use is one that reveals 
its own meaning ? It piques no curiosity ; it 
occasions no talk; the eye of the newspaper 
reader scarcely deigns to rest upon it long 
enough to peruse the remainder of the an- 
nouncement, Commend us to a title that 
mystifies the public: that, carrying with it no 
idea, suggests all possible ideas, and, promising 
nothing, permits us to hope for everything, 
while it deprives us of the right to complain if 
we are disappointed. 

Such a mysterious title is The Tarantas. 
But it is not meaningless in fact; it is strange 
only to English ears. It isa word well known 
in Russia where it is the proper name of a 
national vehicle of very remarkable form and 
contrivance, thus described by the Count 
with the ugly name who has written this amus- 
ing book. 

THE TARANTAS. 


Represent to yourselves two long poles, two parallel 
immeasurable, endless rods; near their middle you sce, 
as if dropped there accidentally, an enormous basket, or 
box, or hamper, rounded off at the sides, resembling a 
gigantic bow] from an antediluvian banquet. At each 
end of the poles you see adapted two wheels, and the 
whole structure may appear some wild creature of a 
fantastical world, something between a grasshopper and 
a britzka. And what am I to say about the artful 
skill which in a few moments made the tarantas dis- 
appear under all kinds of chests, trunks, boxes, baskets, 
hampers, casks and other packages. To begin, I will 
tell you that the scooped vessel I want to describe had 
no seats: a huge feather bed filled the whole abyss. 
Then came seven down pillows in chintz cases, of a 
dark colour, to stand the dust, rising upon their soft 
foundation in the shape of a pyramid: the pie in a mat 
bag; a flagon with anise-brandy; different kinds of 
roasted poultry; cheese-cakes, a ham, loaves of bread, 
kalatchs ; and last, though not least, the cellaret, the 
inseparable travelling companion of every provincial 
squire. This cellaret, whose outside is covered with 
seal-skin and bound with tin hoops, contains an entire 
tea-service, and is an invention although very useful yet 
not by any means of an artistical workmanship. Open 
it. Under the cover of the box you fine a japanned 
tea-tray with the image upon it of a sleeping shep- 
herdess, executed in a bold style by the brush of some 
rising genius. The box itself, lined with paper, contains 
a tea-pot of a dirty white colour with a gold edge, a 
a glass bottle full of tea, and a similar one of rum; then 
comes tio glass tumblers, a cream-jug, and other ap- 
purtenances for tea enjoyment... However, I must 
remark that the Russian cellaret deserves all your 
respect. It is one of the few, the very few of our 
national features which, amidst general changes and 
ameliorations, has preserved its primitive shape; it did 
not get seduced by the lure of a deceptive ostentation, 
but has passed through all the vicissitudes of the times 
unseattered and unchanged. Such is the Russian 
cellaret! On every side of the tarantas were strung up 
mat-bags and bonnet boxes. One of these contained 
a cap and acrimson turban from Madame Lebourg’s in 
Smith’s-bridge, for Vassily Ivanovitsch’s lady; other 
boxes were full of books and toys for Vassily Ivano- 
vitsch’s children; there were two table lamps, some 
kitchen utensils, some grocery for Vassily Ivanovitsch’s 
table use; and lastly, three monstrous portmanteaus, 
surmounted by a pile of other boxes, crammed full and 
bound with thick cords, rose like the obelisk of Luxor 
on the back of the travelling car. The red-haired 
yamtchik had just finished putting three parched, 
broken-winded horses to the tarantas when our 
younger hero, Ivan Vassilievitsch, arrived in the court- 
yard. The collar of his macintosh was raised over his 





ears: he had under his arm a small portmanteau, and 
in his hands a silk umbrella, a carpet-bag, and a 
splendidly bound puce-coloured morocco book, with steel 
clasps. “ Welcome, Ivan Vassilievitsch!” said Vassily 
Ivanovitsch, “It is high time we were off. And where 
is your luggage?” “I have everything with me.” 
“So! But you will freeze to an icicle in your bag! 
However, I have there a furred morning-gown which I 
don’t want. What do you prefer to be laid under you, 
a feather-bed or a mattress?” “Sir?” asked the 
amazed Ivan Vassilievitsch—“I ask you which you 
like best, a feather bed or a mattress?” Ivan Vassilie- 
vitsch was tempted to take flight, and looked around. 
It seemed to him that all Europe would see him in the 
furred morning-gown, on a feather-bed, riding in a 
tarantas. “Now then?” inquired again Vassily Ivano- 
vitsch. “A mattrass, sir!” was the almost inaudible 
answer. “Senka, put a mattress for Ivan Vassilievitsch ; 
but be quick, blockhead! Senka performed his Cyclo- 
pean work. Vassily Ivanovitsch continued with a 
compacent smile: “and the tarantas! Eh! how do 
you like the tarantas? Easy as.a cradle! No upset- 
ting, no continual repairing like your spring-carriages. 
As soft as a bed.” - ° The horses 
are ready. The tarantas is surrounded by land- 
lord, landlady, men and maid servants. Every one 
helps, every one bows, every one wishes a happy journey. 
Vassily Ivanovitsch, with much assistance in pushing 
and pressing, at last succeeded in reaching his seat, and 
dropped into the feather-bed. Ivan Vassilievitsch fol- 
lowed him, and likewise sunk down amidst pillow-cases, 
Senka’s place was on the box, near the yamtchik. “ All 
right?” “ All right, sir.” “ With care, then. Down 
the hill, mind and keep up the horses.” 


In this carriage the Counr travelled over a 
considerable tract of country, and he has given 
to the world in a small volume the result of 
his observations. As less is really known to 
us of Russia and the Russians than of any 
other country or people in the world, scarcely 
excepting China, right welcome is such an ac- 
cession to the scanty sum of information, 
especially as proceeding from one who is likely 
to take a fairer and truer estimate than a 
foreigner who carries to the investigation his 
own antipathies or prepossessions. Thus, 
from such a traveller only could we have pro- 
cured this picture of the intercourse of 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS IN RUSSIA. 


The peasant wants to sce the lord for whom he works, 
and he wants, too, that the lord should see his labour; 
—he is then full of gaiety and diligence, and works with 
success. “ After God and the Great Czar,” he says, 
“aw ordains me to serve my master; I am his, as he 
is mine!” Such is the peasant’s motto. “ And by what 
rules are you guided in the management of your pro- 
perty?” “ What rules! friend? Habit, enterprise, and 
God’s holy will. I see that every peasant is punctual in 
his duties; punish beggary, and look with both my eyes 
that no one’s household and husbandry is allowed to be 
out of repair and order.” “ How do you see to that?” 
“J take care that every peasant has his cottage, a good 
shed, two horses, one cow, ten sheep, one sow, ten fowls, 
two carts, two sledges, one plough, one harrow, one 
scythe, two sickles; always have two dessiatins of winter 
or of spring crops in the earth, and sufficient pasturage 
for his cattle. If he has anything besides all that, he 
is a wealthy peasant; if he wants a single one of this 
list, he is poor. It is, as you see, no complicated 
mechanism. My chief rule is, that everything must be 
in order and complete. Has a peasant’s horse died—I 
give him a horse, and he pays me for it by small instal- 
ments; is it a cow he wants—--I give him a cow. The 
principal thing is—not to allow anything to be neg- 
lected; it is very easy to sink an estate irretrievably. 
Then, again, let the peasants remonstrate as much as 
they like against it, do not heed it, but establish a com- 
mon field and 2 common capital to provide for the tolls 
and all the other expenses which affect the tenants.” 
“ And how do you arrange the management—the juris- 
diction?” asked Ivan Vassilievitsch. “T leave it to the 
community. Do you know, friend, that we have, in 
regard to the jurisdiction, such an order established, 
that no German, nor even a Frenchman, could invent a 





better one. Look how peaceably and justly the peasants 
divide every year the land amongst themselves; listen 
to their judicious and wise verdicts in any case of dis- 
pute.” “T think these sessions of the community must 
date from the most ancient times,” remarked Ivan 
Vassilievitsch. “I don’t know, friend, and do not care 
about it; my business is, that my peasant should be 
satisfied, and in good health; that he should accurately 
pay his poll-tax, and duly labour on my field: when he 
has worked three days for me, he may go and do what 
he pleases. I doubt if the labourer is so well off in your 
foreign countries, friend? The Germans and French- 
men pity our peasants so much: ‘ Poor martyrs,’ they 
call them, but behold—the ‘martyr’ is healthy and in 
good spirits; he is well fed, and well clothed; he has 
not to pay, as your labourer abroad, for land, and water, 
and air, and everything he wants, whether his crop be 
good or bad. Oh! these Frenchmen!” added Vassily 
Ivanovitsch, “ don’t they cry out that we are barbarians 
and cannibals!’ Awful to hear for a healthy ear!—but 
I suppose, friend, you like their babbling?” “ Why 
so?” asked Ivan Vassilievitsch. “ Ar’n’t you a liberal? 
All your young men are liberals. Nothing is right 
according to you—everything wrong; though, indeed, 
should any one ask your advice how to do it otherwise, 
there you stand sticking fast.” 

Travelling in Russia must be exceedingly 
uncomfortable if the following be a true de- 
scription of 

A RUSSIAN INN. 

A pale waiter, in a dirty white shirt, and dirty apron, 
welcomed the guests with sundry bows and standard 
compliments, and conducted them by a dirty wooden 
staircase to a large room not less dirty, but ornamerted 
with large mirrors in mahogany frames, and a painted 
ceiling. Along the walls stood numerous chairs, and 
before a ragged sofa was a round table, covered with a 
dirty cloth. “ What have you got?” said Vassily Ivan- 
ovitsch to the waiter. “We have everything you can 
wish for, sir,” proudly answered the waiter. “ Have 
you beds?” asked Ivan Vassilievitsch. “ No, sir, no 
beds.” Ivan Vassilievitsch grew sombre. “ What have 
you got for dinner?” “Everything, sir.” “What do 
you mean by everything?” “ We have got soups, stschi, 
—you may have a beef-steak, sir; but here is the bill 
of fare, sir,” added the waiter, presenting a scrap of 
grey paper which lay on the table. Ivan Vassilievitsch 
began to inspect the bill of fare. “ Well, make haste,’ 
said Vassily Ivanovitsch, having given his orders. The 
waiter proceeded now with all the necessary arrangc- 
ments. He took away the dirty cloth from the table, 
and brought in its place another as dirty; then he 
brought plates, knives, forks, and spoons; then came a 
salt-cellar; then, after half-an-hour had passed, and our 
hungry travellers had already armed themselves with 
spoons to encounter the awaited soup, there came a 
flagon of vinegar. Every impatient exclamation Vassily 
Ivanovitsch made to the waiter got the phlegmatic reply : 
“ This instant, sir,” and the instant was an hour-and-a- 
half long. “ This instant,’—a weighty word in Russia! 
At last appeared the wished-for sowp-tureen. Vassily 
Ivanovitsch opened his vast mouth, and set to work. 
Ivan Vassilievitsch angled out of his plate some hairs, 
some chips, and other heterogeneous matters, sighed, 
and endeavoured to follow his companion’s example. 
Vassily Ivanovitsch seemed in the highest state of bea- 
titude; he was silent, and ate for three. Not so was it 
with Ivan Vassilievitsch; he could not touch a single 
dish—he stared at every one of them with horror and 
disgust. “Have you any wine?” he asked the waiter. 
“Certainly, sir! All possible wines, sir! Champagne, 
half champagne, dry madeira, Lafitte. First-rate wines, 
sir.” “Bring a bottle of Lafitte.” The waiter was lost 
for half-an-hour; at last he came back, and trium- 
phantly ‘put a bottle of red vinegar before our young 
man. “Now,” said Vassily Ivanovitsch, after a short 
pause, “now, we must lay down a little. Senka!” he 
shouted. Senka entered the room. “ Have you dined, 
Senka?” “ Yes, sir, I have dined, thank you.” “ Pre- 
pare my bed, then. Put together some chairs, bring up 
the feather-bed, the pillows, and the dressing-gown. 
Don’t you see, Ivan Vassilievitsch,” he added, “ how 
well it is to carry these things with you. How do you 
intend to lie down?” “TI shall ask for some hay?” said 
Ivan Vassilievitsch. “Waiter! have you got any hay?” 
“ No, sir, we have got none.” 
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The Count speaks in a very disparaging 
and despairing tone of the present state of 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 


“So!” said Vaasily Ivanovitsch, who had listened 
rather negligently, and did not understand a single 
word. “Are you fond of our Russian literature?” 
“Heaven preserve me!” replied his companion with 
vivacity. “I did not say anything so absurd. Besides, 
about which literature do you ask? We have two 
kinds.” “ How so—two kinds?” “Yes, we have one 
which is liberal and generous, but has now grown tired; 
showing herself but seldom amidst the people, sometimes 
with a smile on her face, but oftener with a heavy sad- 
ness in her heart. The other, on the contrary, is to be 
met with at every street corner; she cries and makes a 
most tremendous noise, lest people should not think her 
genuine. This literature reminds me always of the 
bawling second-hand clothesmen of Apraxin-court, who 
are ready to lay hold of every passer-by to sell him their 
rotten ware. Upon my soul, I have never seen anything 
more surprising, more monstrous and disgusting than 
this spurious literature.” “How so?” “Because, in 
reality, it is no literature; it is but a false name. Our 
really talented authors have always avoided the least 
contact with her, for fear of being thought to share in 
her strange doings. She is nothing else than a parasite 
fungus upon the national soil. She has neither aim 
nor principle. There are a great number of subdivisions 
in this literature, as it were separate little literatures: 
there are several in St. Petersburgh, several in Moscow, 
several in the provinces, and in each of these literatures 
there are different factions, who in ant-like fashion move 
about and busy themselves like Gulliver's Lilliputians, 
zealous members of a dissevered body—they regale 
Russia with verses @ Ja Lamartine, with dramas & la 
Schiller, with novels—piteous parodies of foreign works 
already in themselves caricatures—and last, though not 
least, with the monstrous indecorums which appear 
under the pretext of criticisms. Thank Heaven, how- 
ever, nothing of all this is genuine Russian! <A true 
Russian will never discover his native genius in silly 
mountebanks like these, who jump about and make 
gestures before him; and believe me that at the rag-fair 
of the collectors of other people’s skill, a true Russian 
will never answer a call uncongenial to him. That is 
not what he wants! He wants native sounds, native 
pictures to make his heart throb and his soul grow 
bright; he wants you to talk to him in his own tongue 
of his favourite traditions, of the wise and unsophisti- 
cated customs of his dear fatherland, of the exigencies 
of his real life. But alas! our traditions and our ens- 
toms are fast disappearing. All that lives in the me- 
mory of a nation, all that may serve as a foundation for 
a national literature—all is losing itself every day, and 
with every new change of our habits. The genius of 
Russia is expiring, stifled with what is continually 
thrown upon him! Poor child! he wanted only to grow 
and assume an air of dignity, he wanted to make his 
sonorous voice heard,—and we have put upon him a 
French wig and a German dress, we have wrapped him 
up in a harlequin dress, and don’t see that the poor 
boy is wasting away, and weeping tears of bitterness. 
What remedy is there? you will ask. The answer is 
not difficult: liberate the child; throw into the fire all 
that theatrical frippery, and turn back to our natural, 
native principles. Civilisation it was that separated us 
from the people; let then civilisation couple us together. 
Who knows: perhaps in some peasant’s hut is concealed 
the embryo of our future greatness? the more so as it 
is now only in the peasant’s hut, and even there, only 
in the remotest wilderness, that you can find genuine, 
primitive, untouched nationality! ” 


Weare permitted a single peep at 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN ROSSIA. 


“The girls in St. Petersburg,” he continued, “are 
beautiful. It is a delight to look at them. Their hair 
is so artistically braided, their forms so admirably 
moulded, and then they dance so gracefully, and so 
much, that it is an utter impossibility not to fall in love 
with them. 1, therefore, also fell in love. My passion 
began with a valse, a mazurka decided my marriage. My 
sweetheart was the daughter of a very rich man, who 
gave gorgeous dinner parties and played every night at 
whist what is called the grand game, I was preparing 








to be happy. But in St. Petersburg, friend, a wedding 
is a half-way to bankruptcy. I think there is in the 
whole world not another place, except St. Petersburg, 
where, approaching to happiness, you beforehand try 
wilfully to spoil happiness, and preparing yourself for 
ease, you betimes annihilate all possibility of being at 
your ease. In St. Petersburgh custom is law: however 
absurd the general custom is, you must follow it. We 
have for everything conventional rules as stringent as 
visiting and bowing. In this manner then a bridegroom 
takes upon himself to imitate the universal ridiculous 
extravagance without regarding his means. In the first 
place come the usual presents, his portrait by Sokolow, 
a diamond bracelet, a sentimental bracelet, a Turkey 
shawl, a diamond trinket, besides innumerable glittering 
costly trifles from the English magazine; then the bride- 
groom is obliged to furnish anew, from garret to cellar, 
a house which is not his own, to fill it with costly 
shrubs and flowers lent on hire; to set up elegant car- 
riages, thorough-bred horses, and solid silver harness; 
he must dress his whole household in new gold-laced 
liveries, must buy new plate, new bronzes, new china, 
must prepare himself to give gorgeous banquets, and 
scarcely married, he remarks that has nothing left to 
pay for the banquets. As for the bride’s father, he fur- 
nishes the bed-room of the newly-married couple in 
such a princely style as to give to the bridegroom an 
example for the folly he has to pursue; besides he fills 
chests of drawers and presses, trunks and boxes with 
all kinds of frippery, which under the name of the 
dowry, sweeps away an enormous sum, and having done 
all this, he presents the bridegroom the next day after 
the wedding with—his entire confidence; he avows with 
the utmost candour that life in St. Petersburg is very 
expensive; that his French cook ruins him; that he 
has bad luck at cards, and concludes his confession with 
the remark that the newly-married couple must wait his 
decease before they can enjoy the promised annuity. 
Rather disappointed by such an unexpected revelation, 
the son-in-law on his part likewise acknowledges the 
bad position of his circumstances, and before a week 
has past, quarrels for ever with his new relatives. 
Thus was it with myself. I wanted to return into the 
province. My wife was against it; she had not been 
educated for a life in the provinces; she was accus- 
tomed to take her daily walk on the Nevsky-Perspective, 
to go daily to a ball or the theatre. What could I do 
against that? It was then, friend, that began my 
galley life. Ina life above your means there are mo- 
ments of indescribable misery. Whilst your wife 
dressed in the most elegant style of costly fashion flirts 
in her opera-box with empty-headed dandies, there is no 
fire-wood in the house; whilst half-a-dozen friends have 
announced to you their intention to dine at your house 
on such or such a day, your cook refuses to furnish you 
with any more victuals; he is even rude to you, and 
you cannot dismiss him because you owe him money. 
It is a dreadful confession, friend, but in the present 
state of St. Petersburg life, it is not only impossible to 
uphold your dignity, but even, strictly taken, it is almost 
impossible to remain an honest man: above everything, 
and at any cost, you must obtain money and spend it 
for rubbish. You are dancing in the evening, and in 
the morning your ante-room is crowded with creditors, 
usurers, and other visitors of the same class; you mort- 
gage, you sell, you borrow; you put your name to bills 
of exchange and notes of hand; you sell trinkets, horses, 
plate, shawls; you curse your existence, and want to 
lay violent hands upon it; yon are in despair and tempted 
to send a ball through your brains; and amidst all these 
tortures you still remain laced, and scented, and curled, 
you bow, pay and receive visits, whilst you are firmly 
persuaded that no one likes you, and that everybody is 
laughing at you. I had lived two years of such a life, 
when I began to remark that the world was looking at 
me with a kind of contemptuous and insulting pity. I 
got fewer bows; I was often omitted to be invited to 
parties; I was no more sought as a partner in a mazurka, 
and little by little all my friends abandoned me. “It 
is his own fault,” they said, “ What folly to climb higher 
than he can! Why live amongst us?” Even persons 
for whom I felt a sincere affection, whom I loved like 
brothers, even these turned turned their backs upon me 
as soon as they knew that they could win no more 
money from me at cards, nor have a good dinner at my 
expense,—and not only did I see on their part no token 
of interest, but I knew that they were proclaiming my 





ruin with a somewhat strange officiousness and a mali- 
cious display of wit. This discovery was more than I 
could bear. I hated St. Petersburg and decided, cost 
what it might, to leave it. I sold all I could, settled all 
the bills I could, brought my affairs into the best pos- 
sible order, and one fine morning set off, accompanied 
by my wife, to Moscow.” 








Pictures of Nuremberg; and Rambles in the 
Hills and Valleys of Franconia. By H. J. 
Waurtiwne. In.2 vols. London: Bentley. 


Ir you cross to Ostend by the midnight boat, 
you will arrive in time for the first train to 
Cologne, where you may sleep the first night 
of your tour. A steamer will take you the 
next day to Frankfort, whence a diligence 
starts at seven o'clock in the evening, which 
will carry you into the old town of Nuremberg 
as the clock strikes eight on the following 
evening; the fourth of your travel. There 
are few who have not, in this manner, paid a 
visit to Nuremberg, and we would earnestly 
advise those who have not yet done so, to seize 
the opportunity during the coming season, It 
is a quaint old town, full of ancient buildings, 
and with many objects of interest past and 
present. It was the birthplace of AtBERT 
Durer, whose residence is still shown, almost 
unaltered: itis yet famous for its manufactures 
of toys and straw plat, and these can be 
bought in abundance at very moderate prices. 
You live luxuriously at an hotel for about five 
shillings a day ; and you are sometimes sur- 
prised and amused to see elderly ladies walking 
about in golden helmets: they are family 
honours borne by women of rank; but they 
are only gilded silk, not real gold. 

But all this does not justify the two volumes 
which Mr. Wuittrxe has inflicted upon the 
patience and purses of the British public. One 
hundred and fifty pages would have sufficed 
amply for all that can properly be said about 
Nuremberg, or which the world would care to 
read. But seven hundred pages! pooh—this 
is book-making with a vengeance. 

Nor is this expansiveness of subject relieved 
by gaiety of style. On the contrary, Mr. 
Wuittre is a dull and prosy writer: he 
elaborates like a penny-a-liner: he is deci- 
dedly slow. The best parts of the whole are 
the somewhat picturesque accounts of his 
angling excursions into the Franconian val- 
leys. Here is some novelty, for few English- 
men have penetrated them. But they do not 
suffice to redeem the general dullness, and 
therefore, we cannot recommend this book 
either to the book-club, or to book-borrowers. 

There is some power of description in the 
following picture of 


THE PUBLIC GARDENS AT NUREMBERG. 


Cast your eye round the gardens, what parasols, 
what colours, what a rainbow display of rich mantles 
and gaudy shawls, what fluttering of ribbons and 
tassels, white pocket handkerchiefs, broad lace, and 
bright linings. There you see some young gentlemen 
in very wide tailed brown and blue coats, of a cross 
breed between the full dress and surtout, with bright 
figured buttons, and blazing chain-cabled waistcoats, 
fond of narrow shirt collars to turn down, and broad 
wristbands to turn up, and of cultivating beards to the 
size and appearance of birds’ nests, very much after the 
manner of our own “ Byrons of the desk and counter.” 
Out of the way, or we shall be run down by those three 
young ladies, who are chasing each other in the prettiest 
and most playful manner imaginable, to the great edi- 
fication of the aforesaid young gentlemen. Yonder is 
a group of junior officers, seated with stretched-out 
legs in an attitude of very devil-may-care admiration, 
staring about them in all the self-complacency of the 
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same order in England. At a little distance to the left 
is another and quieter group, with sterner faces and 
collars more deeply striped,—these are some of the 
vieux-moustache, who know better. There sit some 
noisy Frenchmen, drinking wine, most of it deucedly 
bad in this place. Here are some Italians enjoying 
chocolate. Now we are passing a party at tea, princi- 
pally ladies, all of whom are knitting and talking with 
equal grace and rapidity, neither tongues nor fingers are 
for onc moment idle. There are some thorough-paced 
Nurembergers, doing all they can to assist the funds of 
the hospital, by drinking the Bavarian beer, renowned 
throughout Germany, and which, indeed, forms a prin- 
ciple beverage of all classes of the inhabitants of this 
town. See! they are beginning to light the coloured 
lamps. ‘The music gets more energetic, and in its 
pauses, the conversation more lively. Visits are paid 
to each other’s table, and many interchanges of for- 
mality or of kindly greeting take place in these gardens, 
where even tea or supper parties are sometimes given. 
Near the orchestra stands the Crown Prince of Hesse, 
son-in-law of the King of Bavaria, He is talking in 
the most familiar way to a tall man there, in a straw 
hat and fanciful cravat, who, although one of the long 
guns of the town, is certainly not one of the great ones. 
Close to him, in gayest attire, sits the man of whom 
you bought your boots this morning; he is ringing his 
glass with his knife by way of calling for another sup- 
ply. At the next table but one beyond us is the tailor 
who mended your coat; he is not alone, he has got his 
wife with him, two children, and a servant girl, a little 
half-shaved, but not half-starved poodle dog, and a large 
cane, highly polished, and bearing two silk tassels, and 
a broad silver mushroom-shaped top; his hands are 
garnished with several rings, and a broad paste brooch 
confines the ends of a “tie,” marked with flashes of 
lightning; but with all this he has no desire to be 
taken for anything more than he is; neither have those 
of a higher class any fear of being mistaken for what 
they are not. Each is quietly enjoying himself in his 
own way, without fearing or shunning the other; all 
are polite, contented-looking, goodnatured, and sociable. 
Those who please to afford it sup in the gardens, 
Those who do not, or whose arrangements render it 
unnecessary, avoid giving the “ wirth” that trouble, for 
which, I dare say, the “kellner” is very much obliged to 
them; and when the music, which of its kind is often 
excellent,—always good,—is ended, all go quietly and 
happily liome. So easy, polite, and well-ordered is the 
conduct of most people here, that, without a little close 
observation, it is at times almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the “gentleman” from the “tailor;” but I 
will give you one or two rules which greatly influence 
my opinion in this particular; and although it is true I 
have sometimes erred, they are nevertheless of tolerably 
safe application. Besides not being perhaps quite so 
highly dressed, a gentleman will never pick his teeth 
with his knife and fork; will always have his face and 
hands clean, and the Jatter especially free from the broad 
ebony tips which unfortunately are so often found to 
terminate the dingy-looking digits of the other. 

This is 

THE ASPECT OF NUREMBERG. 

The general aspect of the interior is highly imposing ; 
most of the houses are very large, of a massive style of 
architecture, adorned with fanciful gables, and bearing 
impress of the period when every inhabitant was a mer- 
chant, and every merchant was lodged like a king. 
Their form and shadows harmonize well with the 
fountains, numerous figures, public monuments, churches, 
and other buildings, rich in the mouldering sculpture of 
former ages. Many of them are beautifully carved, both 
inside and out, and the air of bygone magnificence, which 
pervades the whole, tells many an interesting tale of the 
wealth and splendour of other days. 

With the regard towards these things that every well 
educated Englishman may be supposed to possess, you 
will be glad to know that the King of Bavaria takes all 
possible care to protect from modern invasion so complete 
a specimen of the middle ages ; and he has given orders, 
that alterations of every kind, and even the colouring of 
the houses, shall only be permitted in a style of confor- 
mity therewith. As a consequence, the whole is in good 
keeping, and presents to the eye much that is deeply 
impressive in this ancient and well-preserved stronghold 
of German architecture, arts, and commerce. 











THE CRITIC. 


Now for a sketch of 
SOCIETY IN NUREMBERG. 


The tone of society here is unlike that of most other 
German towns which I have seen. If not so polished as 
in other places, it is, at the same time, less sophisticated, 
and not without its refinements, Let me, however, say 
one thing before I go any farther:—the inhabitants are, 
what in some of the more frequented towns they are not, 
—a simpleminded, kindly-hearted people; and if the 
spirit of considerate attention, kindness, and hospitality 
to strangers can deserve it, they still fully merit the 
designation bestowed upon them by some of the ancient 
German authors, of “the good people of Nuremberg.” 
It must be remebered this is a “ Handel-stadt,” or com- 
mercial town, and also a tolerably wealthy one. Amongst 
some of those families, therefore, who claim to be the 
Jirst, a raingling of the mercantile spirit is observable, 
alittle more contention or competion than is perhaps other- 
wise usual in regard to appearances, and the chameleon- 
like quality of changing their hue every time they appear 
in public. The ghost of “Mrs. Grundy” evidently exer- 
cises its customary influence, even here, among those per- 
sons who have not yet had courage enough to lay the 
intermeddling and troublesome spirit. Nothwithstand- 
ing this, society is, as I have already said, upon a 
pleasant enough footing; and if you do not yourself 
make too many ceremonies, the natives (to most of whom 
they are anything but agreeable) know how to relax them 
in favour of foreigners, and it will be your own fault if 
if you do not in this respect find it all that you can wish. 
Evening visits are, perhaps the most pleasant. You en- 
ter the salon bonnetted and cloaked, the hostess or her 
daughters assisting the lady to disrobe; the gentleman's 
hat is taken in the aame way by the host or a servant, 
and as for his cloak (or mantle) it must be hung upon 
one of the hinges of the door, whose brass projections 
are mostly finished above, seemingly with a view to this 
convenience. Each of these will hold at least two, and 
as, for the sake of easy access, every room has two or 
three, nay sometimes even four doors in it, half-a dozen 
“ mantles” are thus easily disposed of. The ladies’ para- 
phernalia is generally removed to another room, and the 
gentlemen’s hats, sticks, &c. must be arranged in an out 
-of-the-way corner, until the whole are accommodated 
as they best may be in the absence of cloak and hat- 
stands, which nobody here has ever yet dreamt of. The 
only real inconvenience is when the night is wet or snowy, 
which is soon proclaimed by the small pools of water 
which accumulate from the drippings at the door. Tea 
is served on these ocasions at about half-past five or from 
that to six o'clock, and it is called a “sweet tea,” from 
the multitudinous cakes that accompany it, many of 
which are of the most delicious description, except that 
they are sometimes a little too sweet. But the people 
here are addicted to sugar in immense quantities, wherever 
it is possible to use it. Strange to say, they do not seem 
to perceive bow nature herself revenges the outrage. 
Yetit is easy to see they receive their punishment 
through the same medium by which the offence is com- 
mitted, and accordingly, of whatever beauties they may 
have to boast, a good set of teeth is generally not among 
the number. Tea, when they do drink it, is, from its di- 
luted condition, not likely to please an Englishman. 
When strong, they say it heats them, and is too exciting 
to their nerves ; therefore, under the same kind appre- 
hension in regard to yours, they take care to offer it as 
hot water, fascinated by the bewitching influence of cin- 
namon, vanille, and about sixteen tea-leaves to eleven per- 
sons. Eau-de-vie, or old arrack, is sometimes added, 
together with a little lemon peel, by way of correcting 
any evil effects which might otherwise even yet arise 
from so dangerous an infusion! The sight of a strong 
infusion is evidently unkown to many of them, Some 
acquaintance paid us a visit upon one occasion just as 
we were sitting down to tea. They were presented with 
some; but its colour condemned it, and unmindful of the 
teapot, it was politely rejected with, “Ich dank sher— 
Ich trinke keinen Kaffée;” nor was it until after much 
explanation, and the reduction of it to the usual degree 
of aqua tinto strength, that they could be prevailed upon 
to taste it. On these occasions, it is in vain to provide 
sugar-tongs, since nobody thinks of using them. Instead, 
the thumb and finger will be called into requisition, and 
upon the good old principle that these were first invented, 
the silver will be mostly dispensed with. Music and 
conyersation (and in some houses, cards) lead the even- 
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ing pleasantly along, which finishes with a slight supper, 
backed by wine, beer, and an occasional glass of punch 
—Nuremberg punch!—and at an early hour all is over. 
Dinner parties are more formal, and on that account disa- 
greeable. The hour is generally oneo’clock. Dessert and 
coffee follow; after which you are expected to take your 
departure. A friendly dinner meeting is, however, quite 
another thing; but in these there is about the same 
difference as in England. 


The following are some of the 
CURIOSITIES IN THE LIBRARY. 











Amongst the various odds and ends contained in this 
old building is a black silk cap, worn by Luther, which 
was found, with other effects belonging to him, in a chest 
at Cobourg, where it had been left, and for a while for- 
gotten after he quitted the Castle there. Here is like- 
wise a drinking cup, given by him to his friend Dr. Jus- 
tus Jonas; upon which you sce the portraits of both, 
together with the following inscription :— 

Dat vitrum vitreo Jonz vitrum ipse Lutherus, 
Ut vitro fragili similem se noscat uterque. 
Old furniture, engravings, maps, pictures, and various 
relics, more or less curious, are too numerous here for me 
to think of enumerating them; but perhaps, after all, the 
object which an Englishman will regard with most atten- 
tion, as awakening many an association in connexion 
with some stirring times in the history of his own coun- 
try, and which will be found more interesting to him, be- 
cause unexpected, is a Prayer Book, beautifully prepared, 
exquisitely written, and splendidly illuminated. On 
opening it, you perceive inscribed therein :— 
La Liver du Roy de Frannce Charles 
Done a Madame le Roigne D’engleterre ; 

which Queen could have been no other than Isabella the 
wife of Richard II. (1396), or Catherine the wife of 
Henry V. (1420), both of whom were daughters of the 
French King, Charles VI. You will also find here an 
interesting globe, made by John Schoner, professor of ma- 
thematics in the Gymnasium here, A.p. 1520. It is very 
remarkable that the passage through the Isthmus of 
Panama, so much sought after in these times, is, on this 
old globe, carefully delineated! It has been said in refer- 
ence to sculpture, “the figure is already in the stone; 
the sculptor only has to find it.” So of the long-desired 
passage. According to this ancient relic, it is already 
there, if one could only discover it; but that in each case 
seems to be the chief difficulty, and the ancients would 
appear to have excelled us in both. For the latter per- 
plexity it is hard to account, seeing that its course is 
here distinctly laid down. 

There is yet another still older, having been made in 
1491, by Martin Behaim, and which you will find in the 
house of his descendants. It will be recollected that 
America was discovered about this period; and it is re- 
markable, that although nothing was known of the exis- 
tence of another Continent at the time this globe was 
projected, you perceive thereon delineated a supposed 
island of considerable magnitude, called Antilia. On 
investigating this subject, I learnt that Behaim, though 
a native Nuremberger, resided for many years in Por- 
tugal, and constructed this globe while Stadtholder of 
the island of Fayal, in the Azores; an appointment 
which he held for some time. He is also said to have 
made many voyages on and from the western coast of 
Africa; he has even been charged with having already 
anticipated Christopher himself, but although a good 
Christian, it is believed he died without acknowledging 
this atrocity. He is celebrated in the Portuguese 
archives as a great mathematician, astronomer, geo- 
grapher, and navigator. It is, moreover, certain that 
he intimately knew Columbus; and that his opinion and 
counsel were inquired of by the king as to the proposals 
and intentions of that great discoverer. 

But amongst all these curiosities of ancient science, I 
must not forget to do my part towards immortalizing 
the remembrance of one exhibited here in the year 1658, 
and no longer in existence. This was a gastronomic 
specimen,—one of a class in which this country seems 
always to have excelled; it was an enormous black 
pudding or German sausage, about 300 feet in length, 
and weighing upwards of 700 pounds, which was deco- 
rated with various coloured ribbons, and borne through 
the streets by the butchers of Nuremberg on the yearly 
festival of their guild. In the old picture wherein this 
is represented, herds of pigs are seen taking to flight, 
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open-mouthed, in all directions; their countenances 
express the greatest terror, their tails are curled most 
distrac tedly, and their whole 1 of blood appears evi- 
dently turned at the sight of this fearful procession. 








Marriage is not so easy a matter in Ger- 
many, as is proved by their 
MARRIAGE 
Amongst the better classes in this cou . 
things as elopements are seldom or never heard of. No 
such thing as getting married here without the consent 
of parents! Certain prescribed forms must be gone 
through, or the marriage is null and void. The pro- 
posals being formally made and ac tae then comes 
the verlobung, or betrothal. Thi kes place, for the 
most part, privately; shortly aft rhich, the father of 
the bride (as she is then called,) gives a dinner or sup- 
per to the families and the inost intimate 
both sides, when the fact is declared, and leave 
publish it to the world, who, however, 
been fortunate enough to anticipate the 
The cards of betrothal are then circulated amongst 
their friends and acquaintance, and as it 
some of my fair how these 
managed in Gern 


CEREMONIES. 
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Theodor Roth 


Pfarrer 


Elise Werrman 
VERLOBTE, 


When the day is fixed,—and in this country they do 
not brook much delay,—then follows the protocolling, or 
whatever else they call it; and the testimonials on both 
sides, required by the government, afford beautiful 
specimen of ceremonious legislation. We copy from the 
printed form lying before us, what these certificates are 
expected to show, and what must 
lished ere a marriage licence 
King, as a careful father of his pe yple, 
have unhealthy children. The first 
to prove that you have been vaccinated! 
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We conclude with a rec ipe for 
much admired here, but for which 
is celebrated: 


NUREMBERG PUNCH. 


Take three-quarters of a pound of loaf sug: 
upon it, through muslin, the juice of 
sized oranges; add a little of he peel 
pour upon this a quart of boiling water, the third part 
of that quantity of good old Batavian arrack, and a 
bottle of hot, but not boiling, red or white French wine 
—the former is, perhaps, the best; stir all these toge- 
ther, and then taste the fruits of your labour, 


ir; press 


good 


two or more 














their | 





| mi terials together 


“FICTION. 
La Vendée. An Historical Romance. 
Antuony Trotsors, Esq. In 3 
London: Colburn. 1850. 


By 
vols, 
Fiction 


Tats is more than a mere romance. 


has bee n made but the medium for presen ting 


a graphi ic and truthful pic ture of me § “endean 
war—its vicissitudes of fortune, and deeds of 
heroism. Mr. Tro.iore has not painted from 
books, but from nature. He has travelled in the 
country he describes—inspected all the locali- 
ties made memorable by the immortal 
—observed the manners of the people, still 
having very much of their old simplicity, and 
their old attachment 
Church and State. From the abundant me- 
moirs Madame de LarocHEJAQUELIN and 
Madame de Lescure he has gleaned la:gely 
for thrilling incidents, and, weaving all these 
with the skill that distin- 
the relative who has made his name 


guishes 


| famous in authorship, he has produced a 


romance which will serve with readers the 
double purpose of instruction and entertain- 
ment, of history and fiction. The principal 
occurrences n arrated are facts; the most pro- 
minent personages really lived, acted, and felt 
very much as Mr. Trotiore has re presented 
them in his pages; the ies ng are described 
with the strictest accuracy. The result is, that 
with the help of a few imaginary characters, | ‘ 
admirably conceived, and cleverly sketched, 
he has completed one of the best historical 
romances published since the days of Scorr, 
and which will deserve to be read by a much 
wider circle than the mere fiction. It may 
be placed in the hands of young persons, for 
the purpose of information, and as_ better 
calculated than formal history to bring the 
records of the famous Vendean war brightly 
before them, and stamp them upon the memory ; 
and it will have a permanent value after the 
others, mere novels of the season, have passed 
away and are forgotten. 
Mr. ‘TRotiorer’s style 
and pictorial. He carries you along with him 
unweariedly the opening; his characters 
are real men and women, not cloudy undefined 
half-shapes, as are too often the’ personages 
who play their fantastic tricks in novels ; 
have a distinct satlod, », with form and feature, 
a positive individuality in the memory of the 
reader ; and his dialogues are smart and lively, 


is extremely lively 


from 


| with an appreciation of the French modes of 


| WE 
0a | two previous novels. He 
cut very thin; | 


thought and turn of re ee 10t unfaith- 
fully given in Enelish: a difficult task, but 
proving, by its success, that Mr. Trotiorr 
has closely observed the people he paints. At 
times there are bursts of eloquent description 
of nature and natural objects, which prove 
the author to have a great deal of poetry in 
him. Altogether, we have not, for a long time, 
been so much pleased with any novel as with 
La Vendee, and can conscientiously recommend 
it to the libraries, and the list of books to be 
read. 


Ellie Forestere. 
Author of “ The 
Newby. 1850 


Joun BRENT, 
> Cross.” In 3 vols. 


Esq., 


London: 


do not like thi 





so muc h as 
has written, we with 
than discretion, and 
surprise by strang 


He has not elaborated a plot which plays 


fear, 
more haste 
startle and 
desc riptions. 


strugzle | 


to established forms in | 





| 
| 


they | 





we did Mr. Brent's 


too much sought to | 
incidents and stormy | 


with the improbable so skilfully that it looks like truth, | 


spite of all its strangeness; his improbabilities are pal- 


pable, and he makes no endeavour to reconcile them, by 
ingenuity in the 


arrangement, or skill in the telling. 





His materials are somewhat stale. A wic ked fel llow, 
one Sir H. Forestere, possesses an estate which does not 
belong to him of right, the true heir being one Evelyn 
Atherly, whose mother had died in his infancy of sheer 
want, The orphan falls strangers, by whose 
help he regains his inheritance. E Sir Heydon’s 
daughter, of cours e, falls in love with the sup] posed pre- 
tender to, but re al owner of, her f father’ s estate, precisely 
bec: use it was the most inconvenient atta 


among 





hi wy sh > 






could form. How the tangled thread is unravelled will 
be readily y regular novel-re: ide 3 Say will 
recollect fifty do better things 


r. BRENT can 


e should fall into habits of 


than this: i 
too hasty writing 
sh yuld have done. 





has not made progress, 
Ie will lose the laurels he has won, 
jore careful. He still shows the 


of description, but his 


if he is not n ame com- 





mand of words, and the same power 








thoughts and lang nee. He must put 
a curb upon his it i with 





iis discretion. We h 10pe, after a eightec n 


months or two years, with frequent co rrections of his 
manuscript before giving it to the press, to meet him in 


4 


proved an aspect thet we may be enabled con- 
scientiously to congratulate , 


so Im 





1 


him upon the cl 
I 





ever 





POETRY AND THE DRARIA. 


Nature: and other Poems. By 


London: Bogue. 1850. 


Ege ria, or the Spirit of 
CHARLES Mackay. 


Mr. Mackay is essen "our own time. 
His muse is 


1 y 
etoquent m 





never so ir 

J 
» of the poetry 
loving 








he arts, in ¢ verything 
everyday 
sary to go 


that our 


| who seek it with true 


al out us and in the peopl 
existence. He has proved tha 
back to remote ages for 

neration offers themes at le: 
moved our ancestors, Her 
for such, he will be r 
poems that relate to a former age 
- sent volume, it is true, ns few of th 
ments of the poetry of our own time, and, therefore, it 
is not equal as a whole to its predecessors. 
But here and there we discover the spirit breathing 
” and among the minor poem 


are worthy the poet’s loftiest 





ie objects of 


yiects for song; 





jiring as any that 
it is that he is original; 
hereafter, when tlie 


are torgotten. 


as ms} 





»mbered 











contair e emt 
some of 
and 
stirring, even in “ Eg 
append 
fame. 





od are some 





ria is a specics 





s name impHes, Eg 

| tant be to inculcate 
Whose object appears to be to incuicalk 
in verse the views of the Constitution of Nature and 
of Man, which were first promulgated by GEorGI 


Comps, and now have come to be almost universally 


phic il pe em 








admitted in profession, if not in practice. This i 
in a singularly ‘pore ical 1in, as witness the f 
passage, which we ma J tern 

THE IMMOR TALITY OF NA | 












I have 
To summ 
The beaut 
I 
} 


no need of 





n to my pl 





ful Egeria of 
yy me she lives and moves ks— 
or me she sings celesti 
It wants but effor rt of the 
To} j ha pr 
The 





Sits, a or ya, at pc 
And thoughtful Hesper 
Looks, as in olden ti 
And makes both be 
As poets feigned, th 
And whisper music fi 
Still on the mountai 
And course the fleeting shat 
Still on the beach of the sono 
The youthful Nereids ~~ lay, 
Or dance by moonlight, n the tide at ebb 
Leaves on the sands a circle wide enough 

To form the flexile chain of f linking hands, 

And feet sequential to the harmony 

Pealed by the invisible minstrels of the deep. 
Still every fountain, every rill and stream, 
Possesses in its cool translucent breast 

A guardian spirit, who can talk and sing, 

And utter oracles to thoughtful men. 

The old thoughts never die. Immortal dreams 
Outlive their dreamers, and are ours for aye. 
No thought once formed and uttered can expire. 
The lovely shapes that olden fancy drew 

Are still the comrades of unworldly men, 

And palpable to sight. All life dec 
And Death transforms it into newer life 
With other features—but Eternal Thought 
Defies decay. Egeria is as young 

To thee and me,.as in the ancient time, 





r, with her s 
», from day to nig ‘hf, 
] Still in each oak. 











1-slopes the Oreads roam, 
lows of the clouds 

rous main 

> live-long day 











ys, 














pememe 
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THE CRITIC. 





When she appeared to Numa in the grove 

And taught him wisdom: on her open brow 

Three thousand years have striven in vain to leave 
The slightest wrinkle. As she was, she is. 


There is alyrical power that reminds us of SCHILLER 
in the next: 
JUBAL AND HIS CHILDREN. 
“ Jubal was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.” —Genesis iv. 2 


’ 


‘ Father,” said Jubal’s eldest son, 

“ The skies were robed in gloom ; 

Cloud struck on cloud, and long and loud 
I heard the tempests boom ; 

Like chariots rattling through the stars, 

I heard their axles roll ; 
Heaven’s pavement flashed ; 
*T was music to my soul.” 


the thunders crashed- 


‘* Father,” said Jubal’s second son, 

‘I walked beside the sea ; 

With mighty roar against the shore 
The waves were dashing free ; 

The waves and winds, together loosed, 
Went mad, beyond control ; 

With joy, yet fear, I le: ap’ *d to hear 
*Twas music to my soul.’ 

“ Father,” said Jubal’s younger son, 
“T roam’d the forest through ; 

The northern blast, careering past, 
With fitful anger blew; 

The oak trees bowed their lofty heads, 
While from their branches stole 

An awful rhyme, a song sublime 

’T was music to my soul.” 


“Father,” said Jubal’s youngest son, 
“ Beside ’ the rock’s grey wall, 

I climbed alone the mossy stone, 

To hear the torrent fall ; 

Ever it chants a solemn hymn, 

The waters rush and roll, 

They le Ap and play, in foam and spray 
’Tis music to my soul.’ 


“Father,” his eldest danghter said, 
‘*The stream runs freely by ; 
The violets blink upon its brink, 

Its breast reflects the sky ; 

It sings all day a cheerful song 
Beneath the grassy knoll ; 

Its pebbles chafe—its rij pples laugh— 
’Tis music to my soul.’ 






“Father,” his second di vughte r said, 
*T he wd the sky-lark sing 

Up in the air, a jewel fair, 

On forehead of the spring ; 

I know not what the song might be, 
It seemed like rapture whole ; 

A melody —a mystery 

*Twas music to my soul.” 


** Father,” his youngest daughter 
**T listened, and I heard, 

At midnight deep, when half asleep, 
The whisper of a word. 

It was my mother at my bed, 

One hasty kiss she stole, 

On lips and cheek—I co vuld not speak, 
’Twas music to my soul. 


said, 


And Jubal, to his children’s voice, 
No word in answer made ; 

But still he wrought, as if in thought 
His questioning fingers strayed. 

At length his eyes, with keen delight, 
Shot rays like burning coal ; 

**Oh, children mine! a power divine, 
Is bursting on my soul!” 


He sought the wild wood solitude, 

And supplic ated heaven ; 

The floods of music o’er him rushed 
The needful strength was given : 

And first, to please his daughters mild, 
The gentle harp he strung, 

Then for his sons built organ pipes, 
And struck till echo rung. 


‘Joy! children, joy!’ he shouted forth, 
We “Be all your anthems poured! 
The organ swell shall ever tell 
The glory of the Lord. 
But when you sing of earth and men, 
Of human loves and fears, 
Your harps shall sound in softer strains, 
Harmonious with the spheres.” 
And this is well concéived and well uttered. 
THE GARDEN SPIDER. 
Though feared by many, scorned by all, 
Poor spider on my gé arde n wall, 
Accused as ugly, cruel, sly, 
And seen with an av erted eye; 
Thou shalt not lack one friend to claim 
Some merit for thy injured name, 
If I have strength to right the wrong, 
Or in men’s memory lives my song. 


Men call thee ugly ;—did they look 
With closer eyes on Nature’s book. 
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They might behold in seeing thee 

A creature robed in brilliancy ; 

They might admire thy speckled back 
Begemmed with purple, gold and black ; 
Thy hundred eyes, with diamond rims ; 
Thy supple and resplendent limbs. 


They call thee cruel ; but forget, 
Although thy skilful trap be set 

To capture the unwary prey, 

That thou must eat as well as they. 
No pampered appetites hast thou, 
What kindly Nature’s laws allow 
Thou takest for thy daily food, 

And kindly Nature owns it good. 






Fie on us! we who hunt and kill, 
Voracious, but unsated still ; 

Who ransack earth, and sea, and air, 
And slay all creatures for fare, 
Complain of thee, whose instinct k 
Unerring, to supply thy needs, 
Because thou takest now and then 
A fly, thy mutton, to thy den. 








ads, 


And then we call thee sly, 
As if from earliest dawn 
We did not lay our 
For rabbits, 


forsooth, 
of youth 
ot 
woodcocks, 


lat - and hares, 


Or lurk all day by running brooks 
To capture fish with cruel hooks, 
And with a patient, deep, deceit 





Betray them with a counterfeit. 

So let the thought! r or laugh 
I’ll raise my voice in thy behalf 

The lite thou livest, Nature meant - 
It cannot be but innoe 
She gave thee instinct to obey, 

Her faultless hand designed thy prey ; 
And if thou killest, well we know 


*Tis need, not sport, compels the 


ess sne 





ht; 


DLOW 


And while I plead thy simple cas¢ 
Arvainst the slanderers of thy race, 
And think thy skilful web alone 
Might for some venial faults at 
I will not pass unnoticed by 
Thy patience in calamity, 
Thy courage to endure or w 
Thy self-1 eliance stro 


ne, 


uit, 
yng as fate 
Should stormy wind, or thunder-show 
Assail thy web in evil-hour ; 

Should ruthless hand of lynx-eyed boy, 
Or the prim gardener’s rake destr¢ 


el 











y 
rhe clever mathematic maz 
Thou spreadest in our garden ways, 
No vain repinings mar ‘thy rest, 
No idle sorrows fill thy breast 
Thou mayst perchance deplore thy y lo t, 
Or sigh that fortune loves thee not ; 
But never dost thou sulk and mope, 
Or lie and groan, forgetting hope ; 
Still with a patience, calm and true, 
Thou workest all thy work anew, 
As if thou felt that Heaven is just 
To every creature of the dust, 
And that the Providence whose plan 
Gives life to spiders as to man, 
Will ne’er accord its aid divine 
To those who laz ly repine ; 
But that all strength to those is given 
Who help themselves, and trust in Heaven. 


Poor insect ! to that faith I cling 











I learn thy lesson while I sing. 

It will be doubte d by hone who 
which are but few out of many equal 
volume, that Mr. MAcKAy is a true 


read these specim 
merit in 





ot 


poet 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Britain Redeemed and Canada Preserved. By 


A. Witson, K.L.H., and ALrrep B. RicHarps, 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longman and Co. 
1850. 
UNDER this imposing title, in a large volume of some 


550 pages, is elaborated a scheme for the construction 
of an Atlantic and Pacific Railway communication, tra- 
versing our in North America, This is 
asserted to be practicable, and reasons are shown for 
such a conclusion. Of its advantages, if practicable, 
there can be no question. It would at once open to us 
a new path to China, and the entire trade of that part 
of the world. The authors avow themselves to be 
op yposed to the movement spirit of the age. They think 
it would be desirable to turn the world backwards a 
little, and undo what has been done. They are shocked 
at the present state of things, and their tendency to 
democracy, and they hope to see a sort of aristocratic 
England, as it once was, with all the institutions of | 
oligarchy, as they were fifty years ago, revived in Canada, | 


possessions 


so as to be a model for ourselves at home. A gentleman, 
according to them, can no longer live in comfort in 
Englaad, for vulgar people are treading on his heels, 
and birth has lost the respect that once belonged to it. 
Let all such fly to Canada, set up an oligarchial govern- 
ment there, and be themselves again. Such appears to 
us to be the aim of the writers of this volume, but for 
the manner in which they propose to carry out this 
sagacious scheme for redeeming poor wr and pre- 
serving Canada, the reader is referred to the volume, if 
he can find patience to wade throug 











rh it. 


THE ¢ 





Yommission for inquiring into the Universit‘es has 
produced a multitude of pamphlets, mw and con—some 





of which have been sent to us. The Rey. J. W. INMAN, 
| of Cambridge, treats of The Necessity of a Royal Com- 
| mission of Inquiry. He considers that it will be as 


be 





eficial to the Univer: s as to the public, by con 

| firming what is good in them, and by helping to reform 
abuses. He believes that there are lurking abuses that 
| fear the light, and hence the clamour against pany. 
—The Rev. C. A. Row, of Oxford, has taken the 
| same views, and in a Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, in reply 
to his Speech on University Reform, asserts that at 


at needs to be 
looked into. He also anticipates great benefits from the 
commission, if only by the stimulus it will give to 
a yrovement.—The Rev. Tuomas Bisset, of Cam- 
| brit following in their wake, addressed to Lord 
Joun Russet A Letter of Suggestions on University 
R whi h es minutely prominent 
cts of the exis ng system, and indicates the 
that should be oan This 
It shows what should @ done.——Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
has to the world, in the form of a letter to Sir 
JAMES GRAHAM, his thoughts on the Abolition of the 
Vice-Royalty of Ireland, the purpose of which is to 
prove that it would be better to transfer the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs to the Secretary State for the 
Iiome Department, than to create an exclusive minister 
for that purpose. He thinks it would more thoroughly 
Juse the two countries. And we cordially agree with 
his Lordship in this———Lord Brougham’s | 
the Office of Lord Chancellor has been re 
pamphlet, by Ringway. It will help the 
Three more of the 
» been sent tous. What use are 
a vulgar but expressive proverb that 
pudding is in the eating.” We are 
ding, and the proof is perfect 
plenty, 


Oxford, at least, there is a great deal th 


self- 


lige, h is 


form, in y describes the 


remedies 





essay is a practical one. 


given 





ot 


Spee € r on 
rinted in a 


oY 


P 





coming dis- 
Tracts on Protection 
they? There is 
“the proof of the 
now eating the pud- 
We have universal 
commerce, increasing revenue, a con- 
| tented people, diminishing poor-rates, fewer criminals, 
Expe 


Cuss10n. 


have 





growing 


rience 












fewer bankrupts, than under protection 1 

has proved the fallacy of the warnings of Protec- 
tir very one of which has turned out to be false. 
h evidence about us, what sane person can 

hat free trade, however, for a time, it may i 

| convenience the fe w who pr fited by protec tion at tl 
expense of the many, is really greatly benefi al to the 
| mass of the community, to the country as a whole. No 
umount of tl y will shake the decisive evider of 





ble to everybody. 





RELIGION. 


fue Gorham controversy continues 
of p amphilets. The Rev. 


to prod uce a flig 
JOHN RICHARDSON, Arig 


Appleby, has published . 1 Letter to the Rev. W. Conde, 
M.A., © ontaining an examination of his capacitating 


conditions, gc. It is written in the trenchant style of 
the combative theologians of the Reformation, h< alf of it 
abuse, half argument. There is a sneering manner and 


a sort of heavy fun, quite unbecoming a controversy on 
any subject, much Jess a sacred one. It is a melancholy 
exhibition for a divine and master of a grammar school, 
who ought to possess temper and discretion, both of 
which are painfully wanting in this pamphlet. Lord 
ConGLeTon has addressed the public in a few pages 
on The True Idea of Baptism. He takes the other 
side of the question, and argues strongly against the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. ‘The tone of the 
pamphlet is in pleasing contrast with the former one. 
The layman is vastly more temperate and calmly argu- 
mentative than the divine. He addresses the reason, 
Mr. RicHARDSON appeals mainly to the passions, 
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THE CRITIC. 








The Parables of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: 
with the Practical Exposition of John Bird Sumner, 
D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. 
GrorGce WiiKrson, B.D. London: Cox. 


Tuis is a careful selection of so much of Dr. SuMNER’s 
famous work on the Gospels, as relates to the Parables 
of our Lord. Mr. Wiikrxson has performed his useful 
task with care and judgment. It will be acceptable to 
thousands who could not afford to purchase, or have not 
time to read, the larger work from which it is taken. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Drawing from Objects: being an Abstract of Lessons 
on Linear Drawing, given at the Home and Colonial 
Training Schools. Chiefly designed for Teachers. 
By Hannau Botton. London: Groombridge. 

Tus is a handbook for beginners. It carefully avoids 
all technical terms; it makes the laws of perspective 
intelligible in plain words, and according to natural 
methods, readily to be understood by young persons, 
The illustrations are copious. Teachers in all schools 
will find it an invaluable assistant, and no person learn- 
ing to draw should be without it, both for study and 
reference. We have never seen the subject so clearly 
treated, and we are sure that all who have to deal with 
it, whether as tutors or learners, will thank us for having 
introduced to their notice so great a help as they will 
find this volume to be. 








The Parents’ Guide. A Treatise on the Methods of 
Rearing Children, from their earliest Infancy; com- 
prising the essential branches of Moral and Physical 
Education. By J. Laurie, M.D. London: Leith. 


ALTHOUGH adopting Homeopathy as the foundation of 
his treatment, Dr. Laurie’s instructions for the manage- 
ment of children abound in practical good sense. He 
takes Nature for his guide always. What does Nature 
dictate? How does she work to preserve health and 
cure disease? What is the rational method of nursing, 
and feeding, and training the infant frame, in accord- 
ance with the laws of Physiology? These are the 
questions always asked by Dr. Laurie, and which he 
always answers with the acuteness of an observing, and 
the sense of a reflecting, mind. Having reviewed the 
entire management of a child from the moment of its 
birth, he shows how its ailments should be treated, so 
as most readily and perfectly to be cured. We have 
seldom seen so sensible a book, and we can recommend 
it to parents as one from which they will derive a vast 
amount of useful, because thoroughly practical, infor- 
mation on a subject of vital interest to themselves and 
their families. 





| 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By Joun 
G. Wuirrier. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
New York, 
A voiume of very acceptable sketches of cha- 
racter from the pen of the Quaker poet, drawn 
from the trials of his English forefathers, with 
a modern instance or two thrown in from 
America. Cuarves Lames has taught us, in the 
wide circle of his sympathies, to respect the 
soul literature of the early Quakers, the nar- 
ratives of Fox, of Nayxer, and the journal of 
Woorman, and he has thereby identified him- | 
self with the history of the sect. We looked 
for his name quite as a matter of course in | 
Mr. Wurrtier's biographies ; for often as his | 
story has been told of late, there is no one of 
right understanding in the matter, who would 
not willingly read it over again in the appreci- 
ative record of this little volume. While 
making passing allusion to Exza, however, we 
might as well have it off our mind that our 
author does him, we think, some injustice in 
the preliminary remarks on the abolitionist 
editor, NarHanrexr Peasopy Rocsrs, The 





personal qualities of the latter we can readily 





believe from Mr. Wuirrier’s testimony, to 
have been of the most endearing kind, but the 
specimens given of his writings, and the nar- 
rative of his actions do not bear out the esti. 
mate of his character in comparison with 
Lams. “The tendency of his mind” we are 
told of Mr. R., “was to extremes. <A zealous 
Calvinistic church member, he became an 
equally zealous opponent of churches and 
priests; a warm politician, he became an ultra 
non-resistant and no-government man.” Now 
Lamp, on the contrary, and it marks a very 
wide difference of character, was always of 
sound judgment, of a depth of feeling which 
could not oscilate in extremes. He knew 
what passion was, yet was not passion’s slave. 
He could not be blown about by the whiffs of 
the times. And as the man so his style. Mr. 
Wnuirtier says of Rogers, “he had Lams’s 
genial humour and quaintness, his nice and 
delicate perception of the beautiful and poetic}; 
his happy, easy diction, not the result, as in the 
case of the English essayist, of slow and care- 
ful elaboration, but the natural, spontaneous 
language in which his conceptions at once 
embodied themselves, apparently without any 
consciousness of effort.” Now here we have 
two examples of the loose method of writing 
of the day: in the first place, a comparison 
where there is no resemblance; and in the 
second, a description by negatives. Mr, Ro- 
GERS was a very ready, clever newspaper 
writer, who could throw off a squib ina rather 
thin style of witty pretensions, rather than wit 
in the columns of the Herald of Freedom. 
But he was not Cuartes Lams in any way, 
though Mr. Wurrrrer seems to say that he had 
his “ humour,” “ quaintness” “nice and delicate 
perception,” was not “elaborate,” &c. ; in fine, 
giving the impression to a reader acquainted 
with neither, that Lamp was somehow a heavy 
fellow, compared with the New England editor. 
This style of writing is below Mr. Warrier, 
who, as a painter of character, and a poet of 
deserved reputation, owes to the world a higher 
method of discrimination. We will not press 
the contrast of the two men on the score of 
philanthropy, though we cannot agree, with 
Lamp’s life full before us, that Mr. Rocer’s 
had “higher views.” Lamp’s life was one act 


| of heroic self-sacrifice; he was always strength- 


ening himself (not “ self-indulgently ”) to sup- 
port others. 

Again, the paper on Witt1AM Leceertr has 
an exaggerated air which we do find in the 
portraits of the elder worthies. Perhaps the 
latter need no exaggeration. 

The opening paper on Jonn Bunyan is in 
the true vein, detecting the autobiography of 


| the Pilgrim’s Progress from the confessions of 


the “Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” 
which is characterized as 


The record of a journey more terrible than that of the 
ideal Pilgrim; “ truth stranger than fiction;” the painful 
upward struggling of a spirit from the blackness of 
despair and blasphemy, into the high, pure air of Hope 
and Faith. More earnest words were never written. It 
is the entire unveiling of a human heart; the tearing 
off of the fig-leaf covering of its sin. The voice which 
speaks to us from these old pages seems not so much 
that of a denizen of the world in which we live, as 
of a soul at the last solemn confessional. Shorn of 
all ornament, simple and direct as the contrition and 
prayer of childhood, when for the first time the Spectre 
of Sin stands by its bed-side, the style is that of a man 
dead to self-gratification, careless of the world’s opinion, 
and only desirous to convey to others, in all truthful- 
ness and sincerity, the lesson of his inward trials, 
temptations, sins, weaknesses, and dangers; and to give 
glory to Him who had mercifully led him through all, 





and enabled him, like his own Pilgrim, to leave behind 
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the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the snares of the 
Enchanted Ground, and the terrors of Doubting Castle, 
and to reach the land of Beulah, where the air was 
sweet and pleasant, and the birds sang and the flowers 
sprang up around him, and the Shining Ones walked 
in the brightness of the not distant heaven. In the 
introductory pages he says: “I could have dipped 
into a style higher than this in which I have dis- 
coursed, and could have adorned all things more than 
here I have seemed to do; but I dared not. God 
did not play in tempting me; neither did I play when 
I sunk, as it were, into a bottomless pit, when the pangs 
of hell took hold on me; wherefore, I may not play in 
relating of them, but be plain and simple, and lay down 
the thing as it was.” 

Tuomas Extxiwoop follows, memorable as the 
man to whom Joun Mixton intrusted the 
Paradise Lost in MS. to read, and give his 
opinion of. Mr. Wuirtier gives the passage 
of Exiwoop’s autobiography, in which Min- 
Ton is first introduced. One Isaac PEenninc- 
Ton undertakes to promote ELiwoop’s studies 
by getting him the situation of reader to the 
blind poet: 

MILTON’S DINING ROOM. 

“ He had,” says Ellwood, “an intimate acquaintance 
with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in London, and he 
with John Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning 
throughout the learned world, for the accurate pieces 
he had written on various subjects and occasions. 

“This person, having filled a public station in the 
former times, lived a private and retired life in London, 
and, having lost his sight, kept always a man to read 
for him, which usually was the son of some gentleman 
of his acquaintance, whom, in kindness, he took to im- 
prove in his learning. 

“Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac Pen- 
nington with Dr. Paget, and through him with John 
Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as a servant 
to him, nor to be in the house with him, but only to 
have the liberty of coming to his house at certain hours 
when I would, and read to him what books he should 
appoint, which was all the favour I desired. 

“ He received me courteously, as well for the sake of 
Dr. Paget, who intreduced me, as of Isaac Pennington, 
who recommended me, to both of whom he bore a good 
respect. And, having inquired divers things of me, 
with respect to my former progression in learning, he 
dismissed me, to provide myself with such accommoda- 
tions as might be most suitable to my studies. 

“T went, therefore, and took lodgings as near to his 
house (which was then in Jewin-street) as I conve- 
niently could, and from thenceforth went every day in 
the afternoon, except on the first day of the week, and, 
sitting by him in his dining-room read to him such 
books in the Latin tongue as he pleased to have me 
read. 

“He perceiving with what earnest desire I had pur- 
sued learning, gave me not only all the encourage- 
ment, but all the help he could. For, having a curious 
ear, he understood by my tone when I understood what 
I read and when I did not, and accordingly would 
stop me, examine me, and open the most difficult pas- 
sages to me.” 


At another time, in 1665, when the plague 
was in London, Minton desires to escape to 
the country, and consults his friend ELtwoop, 
who writes : 

THE MS. OF PARADISE LOST. 

“Wherefore, some little time before I went to Ayles- 
bury jail, I was desired by my quondam Master Milton 
to take a house for him in the neighbourhood where | 
dwelt, that he might go out of the city for the safety of 
himself and his family, the pestilence then growing hot 
in London. I took a pretty box for him in Giles Chal- 
font, a mile from me, of which I gave him notice, and 
intended to have waited on him and seen him well 
settled, but was prevented by that imprisonment. But 
now being released and returned home, I soon inade a 
visit to him, to welcome him into the country. After 
some common discourse had passed between us, he called 
for a manuscriptof his, which having brought, he delivered 
to me, bidding me take it home with me and read it at 
my leisure, and when I had so done, return it to him 
with my judgment thereupon.” 
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Now, what does the readet think young Ellwood 
carried in his grey coat pocket across the dykes and 
hedges and through the green lanes of Giles Chalfont 
that autumn day? Let us look further: “ When I came 
home, and had set myself to read it, I found it was that 
excellent poew which he entitled ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
After I had, with the best attention, read it through, I 
made biin another visit; and, returning his book with 
due *cknowledgment of the favour he had done me in 
eeinmunicating it to me, he asked me how I liked it, 
and what I thought of it, which I modestly but freely 
told him; and, after some further discourse about it, I 
pleasantly said to him, ‘Thou hast said much here of 
Paradise Lost; what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found ? He made me no answer, but sat some time 





in a muse, then brake off that discourse, and fell upon | 


another subject.” 

“TI modestly but freely told him what I thought of 
Paradise Lost!” What he told him remains a mystery. 
One would like to know more precisely what the first 
critical reader of that song “ of man’s first disobedience” 
thought of it, Fancy the young Quaker and blind 
Milton sitting some pleasant afternoon of the autumn of 


that old year, in “the pretty box” at Chalfont, the soft | 


wind through the open window lifting the thin hair of 
the glorious old Poet! Backslidden England, plague- 
smitten, and accursed with her faithless Church and 
libertine King, knows little of poor “Master Milton,” 
and takes small note of his puritanic verse making. 
Alone, with his humble friend, he sits there, conning 
over that poem which he fondly hoped the world, which 
had grown all dark and strange to the author, “ would 
not willingly let die.” The suggestion in respect to 
Paradise Found, to which, as we have seen, “he made 
no answer, but sat some time in a muse,” seems not to 
have been lost; for, “after the sickness was over,” con- 
tinues Ellwood, “and the city was well cleansed, and 
become safely habitable again, he returned thither; and 
when afterwards I waited on him there, which I seldom 
failed of doing whenever my occasions drew me to 
London, he showed me his second poem called Paradise 
Gained; and, ina pleasant tone, said to me, “ This is 
owing to you, for you put it into my head, by the ques- 
tion you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.” 


The sketches of Nayter, AnpREw Mar- 
VELL, Joun Roserts, whose stout, manly 
independence in the days of the Non-Con- 
formists is a new story, from rare Quaker 
authorities, with old New England, Samvex 
Horxkrns, and the firm name of Ricwarp 
Baxter, are all happily introduced, in their 
lives and writings. 








The Living Authors of America, First Series. 
By Tuomas Powe tt, author of “The Living 
Authors of England.” New York: Stringer. 
1850. 


Tuts work is a continuation of a former one, 
which attained some popularity in America, 
on The Living Authors of England, and that 
was probably suggested by Ginritian’s Gal- 


lery of Literary Portraits. But Mr. Powe | 


is wanting in that delicate appreciation of the 
qualities of the genius he is surveying, which 
have given a deserved celebrity to the cri- 
ticisms of Mr. Girrmtan. Nevertheless, he 
13 not without merit, and, although, when wri- 
ting of the authors of England, there was not 
enough of originality of remark to recommend 
a trite subject to notice here, now that he is 
dealing with a topic upon which he is better 
qualified to treat, and which has more of no- 
velty to interest, we propose to introduce his 
recent volume to the notice of the readers of 
Tur Critic. 

_ Of Cooper he forms a fair and impartial 
judgment. There is too much similarity in 
his plots. Their charm is “the perfect truth- 
fulness of their forest scenery.” His best 
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he has worn them threadbare. He is also too 
prosy in his dialogues. He wants humour; 
“he has written too much, and published too 
fast.” 

Emerson is the most original writer the 
New World has produced. “ He writes least 
like an American of any author we have read.” 
It is as a poet that Mr. Powex treats him, and 
he praises him very highly, more so than we 
| can approve. ‘fo us he appears hard, labori- 
| ous, abstract and unpractical, and the illustra- 
tions produced by his critic serve to confirm 
our opinion ot him. 

Of his prose Mr. Powszx thus speaks: 











EMERSON AS A PROSE WRITER. 


When another accuses a man of being unintelligible, 
it generally only means that he does not understand him. 
So far from being a reproach to the poet, it is a con- 
fession of ignorance on the part of the critic. Were it 
not so, the mysteries of the Trinity might be turned 

| against itself; the secret of existence would be con- 
| sidered as conclusive evidence against vitality, and all 
the spiritnal creation ignored at a blow. 

Judging Emerson by this standard, we feel bound to 
say that we consider him a consistent and logical writer. 
That his style is somewhat involved we readily admit, 
but there is a force and condensation about it that fixes 
it on the mind. To be sure, we cannot run and read it 
as we run, but it was not intended fora novel or a book 
of gossip. It is a serious attempt to pass his know- 
ledge into the masses; to give to the million who do not 
and will not think, the result of labours of the one who 
does. We must not look for flippancy of style, any 
more than frivolity of thought. Philosophy is a so- 
lemnity, not a jest; and Emerson has very little of 
Rabelais or Democritus in his composition. 

Mr. Emerson’s first speech to the public was a small 
volume called “ Nature,” which he, in setting out, de- 
fines as, “ All which philosophy distinguishes as the 
‘nor ME;’ that is, both nature and art, all other men, 
and my own body.” He defines a lover of nature as one 
“whose inward and outward senses are still truly ad- 
justed to each other, who has retained the spirit of 
infancy even into the era of manhood.” 

The following description of his own feelings in the 
presence of Nature is very characteristic: 

“In good health, the air is a cordial of incredible 
virtue. Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at 
twilight, under a clouded sky, without having in my 
thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, I have 
enjoyed a perfect exhilaration; almost I fear to think 
how glad I am.” 

As a companion to this moral of self-revelation, we 
give: 

“ Nature always wears the colours of the spirit. To 
aman labouring under calamity, the heat of his own 
Jire hath sadness in it; then there is a kind of contempt 
of the landscape felt by him who has just lost by death 
a dear friend: the sky is less grand as it shuts down 
over less worth in the population.” 


And he sums up thus : 


Mr. Emerson possesses so many characteristics of 
genius that his want of universality is the more to be 
regretted; the leading feature of his mind is intensity; 
| he is deficient in heart sympathy. Full to overflowing 
with intellectual appreciation, he is incapable of that 
embracing reception of impulses which gives to Byron 
so large a measure of influence and fame. Emerson is 
elevated, but not expansive; his flight is high, but not 
extensive. He has a magnificent vein of the purest 
gold, but it is not a mine. ‘To vary our illustration 
somewhat, he is not a world, but a district; a lofty and 
commanding eminence we admit, but only a very small 
portion of the true Poet’s universe. What, however, he 
has done is permanent, and America will always in after 
times be proud of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and consider 
him one of her noblest sons. 


Of W111, is is said truly “ there is a want 
of naturalness in his writings which will 
inevitably affect their continuance, and we 
have doubts whether any of his numerous 





novels are those of the backwoods: but then 


prose works will remain permanent portions 
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of literature.” We have no doubt: 


the same reasons. 

The persiflage and piquancy of his style, which are 
now so enticing, will ina few years become the ob- 
scurers of his fame, just as the pertness and vivacity of 
the blooming girl become intolerable in the matron. 
Posterity demands something substantial, condensed, 
and truthful. It is a very close-judging critic, and all 
personal considerations are lost upon it. Appeals to 
feeling are unknown; it is the Rhadamanthus of authors. 
The present race, on the other hand, are too apt to over- 
look the solid merits of a work, and be taken by the 
tinsel of the outside garb; they choose beauty, grace, or 
accomplishment, before virtue or truth. Many honour- 
able, noble natures sit in the judgment-seat and dis- 
course most excellent music, but their audiences grow 
weary and thin away, till they themselves depart un- 
heeded; while the dancing girl, organ-gr:nder, tumbler, 
or Punch and Judy, have a ready and numerous crowd 
of listeners. 


Yet Wituts can be natural sometimes, as 
witness the following : 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet grey. 


For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old, 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 





It is very true: it is very true, 
I am old and I bide my time, 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And half renew my prime. 


Play on, play on, I am with you there, 
In the midst ot your merry ring, 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 


I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world at best is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low. 


But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way 

And it whiles my heart from its dreaziness, 
To see the young so gay. 


His forte, however, is decidedly that of 
elegant banter. The following is highly cha- 
racteristic of his genius : 


LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


You may talk of love in a cottage, 
And bowers of trellised vine, 

Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
And milkmaids half divine. 


But give me a sly flirtation, 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to play in the pauses, 
And nobody very near. 
Or a seat on a silken sofa, 
With a glass of pure old wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 
The small white hand in mine. 
Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
Your vine is a nest for flies, 
Your milkmaid shocks the graces, 
And simplicity talks of pies. 


True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightiJy likes his ease, 
And true love has an eye for a dinner, 
And starves beneath shady trees. 
His wing is the fan of a lady, 
His foot’s an invisible thing, 
And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 
And shot from a silver string. 


Of Lonarettow, Mr. Powe. says, 


There is great sympathy with nature in most ef Mr. 
Longfellow’s writings, but it is not of that fresh, dewy 
kind which shows nature. ‘There is too much of being 





persuaded into the loveliness of outward things by an 
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effort of the mind, and not of the heart; there is more 
of the scholar than the lover in his admiration. He is 
too fastidious to be natural. His hymns to his Goddess 
breathe too strongly of the lamp. 


Pleasant it was, when woods were grecn, 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternately come and go. 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I jay upon the ground ; 

His hoary arms uplifted he, 

And all the broad leaves over me 

Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound. 

A slumberous sound—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream, 

As of innumerable wings, 

As when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings, 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 


All this, though reminding us strongly of Coleridge, 
both in thought and expression, is a very favourable 
specimen of that elegant sympathy with nature which is 
so distinguishing a feature in our author's poetry. It 
lacks that freshness which has made Wordsworth so 
great a writer. 


And thus he speaks of 
BRYANT. 


There is a calm classieal dignity about Mr. Bryant's 
muse, which in the eyes of many is considered as an 
equivalent for that fire and energy which is so fascina- 





ting to the lovers of poetry. The tone of his produc- 

tions is elevated, but not stirring. We assent to his 

reflections: we do not feel with him. There is nothing | 
rapid and breathless in his flights: they are equable and | 
sustained. There is an air of Grecian elegance about | 
his writings, which convinces us he never abandons | 
himself to the impulses of the Pythoness. At times, 

this amounts to a severity which chills his readers, and 

impresses them with the idéa that he is moralizing in 

verse, and not throwing off the rushing thoughts that 

crowd his brain in the first bold snatches of sound. 

There is more of the cultivation of the poet than of the 

nature or instinct; indeed, occasionally, the determina- 

tion to compose is painfully apparent; it seems the effort 

of his will, and not a revelation of his hidden spirit. 


As an instance, what a piece of quiet and 
effective painting is 


THE BURIAL PLACE. 


Erewhile, on England’s pleasant shores, our sires 
Left not their churchyards unadorned with shades 
Or blossoms; and indulgent to the strong 
And natural dread of man’s last home, the grave, 
Its frost and silence—they disposed around, 

To soothe the melancholy spirit that dwelt 

loo sadly on life’s close, the forms and hues 

Of vegetable beauty. There the yew, 

Green even amid the snows of winter, told 

Of immortality, and gracefully 

The willow, a perpetual mourner, drooped ; 

And there the gadding woodbine crept about, 
And there the ancient ivy. From the spot 

W here the sweet maiden, in her blossoming years 
Cut off, was laid with streaming eyes, and hands 
rhat trembled as they placed her there, the rose 
Sprung modest, on bowed stalk, and better spoke 
Her graces, than the proudest monument. 

lhere children set about their playmate’s grave 
rhe pansy. On the infant’s little bed, 

W et at its planting with maternal tears, 

Emblem of early swe tness, early death, 
Nestled the lowly primrose, Childless dames 
And maids that would not raise the reddened eye 
Orphans, from whose yeung lids the light of joy 
Fed early,--silent lovers, who had given = 
All that they lived for to the arms of earth, 
Came often, o’er the recent grave to strew 

Lheir offerings, rue, and rosemary, and flowers. 


But here we must pause, Should an oppor- 
tunity offer, we may return to this volume. 











LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY. 
GUARANTEE. 
Tue practice of requiring a secvrity from Clerks 
and Servants whose employmen: entrusts them 
with receipt of money has become almost 
universal, few Employers being willing to take 
such a servant without having such a security. 

This most useful object has been promoted 
by the establishment of Guarantee Societies, 
which, for payment of a small annual fee, give 
to the employer the security which he demands 
of his servant. 

It is one of the most important objects of 
the Law Property Assurance Society to afford 
to Employers and Employed new and increased 
facilities for this sort of Security by way of 
Guarantee. 

It proposes to give a Guarantee alone, in the 
same manner, and on the same terms, as the 
existing Guarantee Offices. 

But it, also, has resolved to establish a Gua- 


| rantee on terms very much more advantageous 


to employer and employed than have yet been 
adopted. 

The plan is as follows: 

At present, the person for whom the Gua- 
rantee is required pays to a Guarantee Office 
so much per cent. per annum to give such 
Guarantee for him. His payment is small, but 
it is wholly lost to him. 

But the Law Property Assurance Society 
will, by uniting with Guarantee an Annuity or 
Life Assurance, or both, enable the honest 
man to save the cost of the Guarantee, and lay 
it up as a provision for his old age, or for his 


| family. 


For instance, suppose that you (the reader) 
are called upon by your employer to give him 
security for due accounting for his money that 
may come into your hands, by means of a 
Guarantee from some Society. 

If you go to other Societies, you will obtain 
your Guarantee on payment of two or three 
pounds a year; but then all those payments 
are lost to you, and you receive no future 
benefit from them. 

But if you go to the Law Property Assurance 
Society to obtain your Guarantee, you may, at 
the same cost, or at a very trifling addition, 
make the following bargain: 

This Society will give you the Guarantee, 
and also contract to give you an Annuity in 
your old age, to commence at any time you 
may desire, or to pay to your family a sum of 
money at your death, or both. 

So that, in fact, you make a provision for 
yourself by the very money which elsewhere 
only secures your honesty; you reap the full 
advantage of your honesty, and, in fact, you 
obtain your Guarantee for nothing ! 

Tt is unnecessary to dwell upon the immense 
benefits of such an arrangement to both the 
employed and the employers. They need only 
to be understood to be appreciated, and we 
hope we have succeeded in making them intel- 
ligible. 

And the same principle is extended to any 
persons who are required to give security for 
fidelity to another person. 

With such facilities, no person will now be 
obliged to put himself under an obligation to 
friends to become bound for him. He may 
obtain that accommodation from this Society, 
and at the same time perform the duty of 
making a provision for himself and his family. 
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MUSIC. 


The Voices of the Bells. Composed by J. F. Duecan. 


The Gathering of the Nations. Composed by J. F. 
DuGGAN. 


THE first playful and musical, like the tenes they cele- 
brate, the other a bold inspiriting strain, composed in 
anticipating the celebration of the gathering of 1851, 
are highly creditable specimens of Mr. Duacay’s Jbi- 
lities. He promises well. - 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


Fanny KemBteE (late Mrs. Butler) is said to meditate 
returning to England in September, with the intention 
of giving a series of dramatic readings. Gli Mon- 
tecchi is shortly to be presented at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with Mdlle. Parodi and Madame Frezzolini as 
the hero and heroine. The profits of the recent per- 
formance at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in aid of the funds 
for the Exhibition amount to 1077. A performance 
in aid of the funds of the great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851 was given last week, at the Olympic Theatre, 
under the patronage of the Marylebone Committee, by a 
party of amateurs consisting of members of the Maryle- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institution and their friends. 
The pieces chosen were Mr. Lovell’s play of Love's 
Sacrifice, and Mr. Planché’s drama of Charles the 
Twelfth. On Saturday a meeting of printers was 
held at the White Hart Tavern, Catherine-street, Strand, 
for the purpose of establishing the “ Printers’ Amateur 
Dramatic Society,” the object of which is to afford, from 
time to time, pecuniary aid from the funds raised by 
amateur dramatic and musical performances to the be- 
nevolent and charitable institutions connected with the 
printing trade. The routine business having been dis- 
posed of and the officers of the society elected, it was 
resolved that a proposition made by Mr. Tallent, viz., 
that the society should be inaugurated by a perform- 
ance, the proceeds of which should be contributed to the 
funds of the Industrial Exhibition of 1851, should be 
carried into effect, and the committee were instructed 
to take the necessary steps for getting up the perform- 
ance in the course of the ensuing month. Centenary 
performances in commemoration of the death-day of 
John Sebastian Bach,—the 28th of July,—are about to 
be held at Leipsic (where an assemblage of two thou- 
sand executants is to be convened for the execution of 
some of the master’s greatest works), at Berlin, at Mag- 
deburg, at Hamburgh, and at other towns in North 
Germany. Madame Ugalde has recovered her health 
and voice in the south of France: that Herr Dohler 
whose elegant talent and personal amiability would have 
made his loss a severe one, has regained his former 
vigour by “ following a water-course” at Griifenberg,— 
has resumed his habits of composition—and is pro- 
jecting a tour into Russia. 


























ART. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


We have spoken of all the subject-pictures at this gal- 
lery requiring notice, except those of Messrs. RossETT1 
and DrEvERELL. The former exhibits an Annunciation, 
Ecce Ancilla Domini (225), which isin symbolic treat- 
ment, the completion of his last year’s work. The 
Girlhood of Mary Virgin. The emblem of her 
growing discipline in purity, the embroidery of a lily 
which she was there represented working after one 
watered by an angel, is here shown folded up on its 
frame as finished. She is fit to receive the great 
tidings,—to be the Lord’s handmaid, blessed among 
women. And the ‘lily which heretofore was the ex- 
ample for her reproduction, is now presented to her 
by the angel of the message, is become her’s and a part 
of her for ever. The type has found its antitype, and 
is exhausted therein. ‘The expression of the Virgin is 
of craving submission, of a longing which sees the 
glory through the obedience, and to the satisfying of 
which the glory would fail, had she not already said in 
her heart, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” The Angel, floating 
without wings, will not quite alight on the earth: 
round his feet are flames of the supernal fire; and his 
countenance, though not stern, is austerely solemn. 
It is early morning, while the house is yet hushed, the 
dawn of the new cycle from God; the Virgin herself 
is but just awake at the presence of the Angel, and has 


raised herself upon her bed listening. Such is the 
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picture; the emblem of purity carried out into the 
white walls and floor, into the garb of the Angel and 
the Virgin’s long robe , pure whids, and into the curtain 
of the bed, blue, as suggestive of heaven. Accessories 
there are none, we may almost say; the feeling of the 
work forbidding any save such as might serve a typical 
purpose, and they few and simple. The standard, not 
of form, for in every part the isemnediahe study from 
nature is evident, but of material embodiment, is that 
of the early Italian devotional paintings, as be sing, if 


the most spiritually earnest, so also the most capable 
of reducing to expre ssion the religious sentime - The 
painting of the wor k is througho ut careful, and, in the 
heads, limbs, and draperies, that of the Virgin espe- 
cially, extremely minute ; stippled to a degree that 
would, we think, fail to impart sufficient force or 


lack of 
head of the 


breadth toa picture of extended scale. Some 
the superhuman nature may be felt in the 





Angel; and the appearance of floating is not entirely 
realized: a result to which the straight unwaving form 
of the priest’s chasuble in which he is habited, with its 
long vertical fel ls, probably co ontrit utes. Mr. Rosse 





rTI 
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iir of the Virgin v 


has acted wisely in painting th 





out the adjunct of gilt, which, in his other p 
seemed, however, to aim at expressing rather hon 
and reverence than mere exoterie fact. Seldom have 


we met with works in which the painter’s art is so 











severely confined, without carclessness or inaccuracy, 
to the office of a vehicle for representing ideas. 

Mr. Drverety’s subject is the singing of the song 
from Twelfth Night (143) 

* The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their thr it 4 

Do use to chaunt it. It is silly, sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.” 
The value of the picture is to be sought for more in 
the gener: + character than in particulars: and this is 
it should be. It is the sentiment of the scene that 


had to be realized; a dreamy beauty and melancholy, 
echoing, not in the words of one speech, but through 
the tenor of all : in its embodiment by art, should 


8) 





all incidents merge into one suggesti That Mr. 
DEVERELL should altogether accompl this would 
be as absurd to maintain as unreason to expect. | 
Shakspere himself has dt accomplished it, and through 


1 medium more metaphysical and concentrative “But 
there is here sufficient feeling in the several oroups, 
and sufficient oneness of interest to draw together 





and comb 
cellences. The mus icians a 
background, toget with 
far to the expression of the pict 
and implying congruity with the chief 
think that much has been done towards 
grand difficulty which stands at the threshold of the 
subject,—the union, that is, of general connecting sen- 
timent and personal character in the Clown. For the 
Duke something of a more noble refinement, and cer- 


the personages of the 
‘round itself, go 
-a fact significant 
tion: and 


act 
overcoming one 


he r 





we 


























ne our apprehension of their individual ex- | 


to be almost too thoroughly impressed with the true | 
character of our English climate, and the aspect under 
which it familiarizes us with nature. They appear to 
be always out on the rainy days: and, having come to 
look upon showeriness as the necessary condition of the 
atmosphere, portray an actual shower in hues gener ally 
attributed to a storm, as evidenced in Mr. WrLLIAMs’s 
(No. 126.) Perhaps the only al exception to 
this rule in the present exhibiti Mr. Prercy’s 
Bright Autumn Day (No. 209), an exquisite gem. 
here is a bright sun certainly in Mr. Wrtin1AMs’s 
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bsolute 
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chief work, Noon (No. 41): but the luminousn¢ 38 i 
not all-pervading or limpidly serene. Some rather 
coarse touch in the left foreground ight ne been 
avoided. The picture, however, is < le in many 
re spects, and certainly true to one pha nature. 
But, in works of large dimensions, Mr. Percy ranks 
highest this year. His Welsh Mountains (No. 277), 
is wonderfully fine; with its im pr ssively dark for 

ground, the istaining mass of dimmer hills receding 
to distance its heavy i nd the sun about to 
shine out. ' Itis fullof a wracter, poetic, indeed, 
but appertainin | torial art. Searcely 
less successful is ( 207, A Woodland River 
(No. 242), Th Skirts of a ‘ommon ; Isle of Wight, 
md Mr. Wriuiams’s M hn enham Ferry (No. 54), 
are somewhat too h of self repetitions; and 
the similarity of style between t two brothers is 
strikingly shown in No. 20, by the latter, A Sum- 


mer’ s Day on the Thames, w} ich we shot tld have been 


inclined to attribute to Mr. Percy’s hand. The same 
may be said of A Scene in Sus : (No. 161 ), by Mr. 
A. GILBERT, aiso, we believe, a member of the 


WILuiaMs family 











Of Mr. NreMann’s very numerous contributions, 
we can notice but afew. Had these few been all, our 
task would doubtless have been | but Mr. 
NIEMANN, in resolving to produce quantity, must have 
knowingly committed himself to inferiority of quality. 
In the Nightingale Valley, Clifton (No. 257), isa 
preposterous attempt at making the public accept as a 
‘fine frenzy”? what the artist knows to be the shal- 
lowest imposture, a mere intertangling of black strokes 
Mr. NrEMANN has done himself m just in the 


La rdscape (No. 4 


yosition to divine v 


72), which puts the spectator in 
T uc 
* 
b » capable of: but 
t 
£. 














reated, in the mal 
fashion that sug ( 
(No. 240), A iV , is si poile 

Mr. Sowien’s landseapes are remarkable: too 
much so. The straining after effect is self evident; 
| but a large portion of true native force cannot be denied 
| to them. The re is something of —_ ur in the Storm 
cle wring off among th Welsh Hills (No. 175), half 
| swallowed up though it be in tricks of black and 
brown ; strong crude colour in (No. 206 stud 


and a charaeteristie cleverness in the M7l/ 
" 














| (No. 8), spite of its washy treatment, and i 

| near Fontainbleau (No. 14.) 

Mr. Pret exhibits several very p? nes, th 
most satisfactory of which is (No. 272 Wood 

Waggon, wi right colour lso Nos 

| 42, 214. The Ruined Tower on the Chateau de 
Pau (No. 135), is a favourable sp imen of Mr. 

| OLIVER, though careless in the trees: and there is a 


tainly of nobler action, might have been selected; and, 
of the two pages to the right, while we are willing to 
admit, trivial as it is, the swinging of a button by one, 
as pre-supposing abstraction, we demur to the other, 
who imitates the motion of playing on a flute,—an action 
which, though clearly referring the spectator to music, | 
does not refer him to the music of the picture. The 
head of Viola is beautifully intended, but not physically 
beautiful enough, owing, as we fancy, to inadequ 
execution; and her position is in perfect accordancé 
and subordination “, the pervading idea. She looks 
at the Duke, with meekly raised eyes and in quiet 
thought: the music is ; past | her, and translates itself } 
into the current of her own fancies, and these into itself. 
The costume of this figure is too flimsily theatrical ; 
and we think the impolicy as well as immodesty of het 
dress must have been overl 
general, however, the co 
lly « or not. The « 
L, withor t bei reless, 8 
las 1 Mr. Devi 
t tim ) t all conspicuous, entered 
ly a credit to himself; hi re 
i ities will « 1 itu 
ul a true artist 
K } 1 { 
tC Me Hunt and M1 ’ 
my i clas be allowed, suffic y 
t of subject, and admitting of not 
ons In treatn But perh it will 
overed that tl tists are not imitating 
ready made for them, an ists of none | 
ith such adjuncts « as their eyes | 
each them, and they have ta ands ‘to | 





reproduce, 


Mr. A. W. WitiiaMs and Mr, 
wonted supremacy in landseape, 


Percy assert their 
These artists seem 


| a degree of exaggeration in his 


T; ’ 


emple of Clitumnus 
(No. 23.) Messrs. Hur and THORP! 
not any thing very notic able. Mr 

+} h call 72 


MI 


exhibit, but 


LUKEING 





produce 
































— sucl 1e Frencl inqualifiabli 
aracterized by the spect m lly, | t by the 
critic verbally, The Travelling 7 r, with 
of the City of Hereford No. 82 1 Mr. Br TLEY 
is more than indifferent 
The Beaucha ss Che pel Warw No. 2 by 
. RAYNER, ndebted t l not | t 
presiding sense of quict meditativeness, in which 
the mild glow of the sunshine bears part, than to 
the careful finish be wed on mar il yn It 
a highly creditabl rk, more t mere transcript 
of architectural fact, by its full renderi f architec- 
tural influence. j 
The only production at all remarkable left us to 
ee in the way of portraitur that by Mr. A 
CorBoOULD (No 969), rich and deep in colour. In 
the water-colour room, there is a Carnival s h by M. 
GavARKt, Papgh ee tees r his f - § 
designs by Mr. “, and portraits from the ha f 
Mr. “ang Swim, the’ I tary to the [Institution I 
| various degrees of merit 
Among the animal-p s, Mr. W. Bat l 
conspicuous and respe Mr. Durriexo, ¢ 
in colour; and Mr. EA Wo unded Mallard 





125), judiciously rendered. in this — h 
water colours of a lady with whose name we had 


yet been familiar, Mrs, Wirmers, stand pores 


u 
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evi 
(No 

th 
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| These are not only the best here, but would be extra- 
| ordins iry anywhere. More literally, more completely, 
and more excellently felt in all its details than this 
lady’s Bantam Hen and Chickens (No. 333), a sub- 
ject of the same description cannot be; more perfectly 
characteristic, or more free from trick or exaggeration. 
Seareely inferior are the Canaries (No. 366) ; but we 
question the perspective of the bason. Her other five 
works contain charming qualities, all being painted 


| solidly, without flashiness or flimsiness. We have 
| reserved Mrs. W1iTHERS’s works for the end, that we 
might conclude with a pleasant last word, and protest, 


in taking leave of the Exhibition, that these, as being 
the most truthful and showing the most advanced 
attainment in their own style, are more really works of 
fine art than, after allowing for two or three honourable 


LIE 











exce ptio to be elsewhere discovered in the gal- 
| of ional Institution 
| 
—_—~>— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Wu AT bet ween especial predilections in some 38, 
the duty of early protest in others, and suchlike causes, 
we . ave sé mehow not yet adverted to any works | 
members of the Academy. Nevertheless, it is aa | 


needless to say that there 
on the 
those 
Mr. 
(No 


are but a very few pictures 
walls at all worthy to dispute the honours with 
of some among the Academicians 
LANDSEER’S chief work of the 
189), A Dialogue Waterloo. 


present year is 
This is, in the 


truest sense of the word, a historical picture ;—not 
merely an embodiment of conceptions, however acute 


and valuable, found . on the records left us from past 
ages: this, on itrary, is itself a record, a part 
of the time, to resatin chronicled; an emphatic coe 
onal testimony. It belongs to a class of art but too 
little followed in our day, which leaves its own annals, 


for the most part, to the caricaturist and the ne wspaper 
draughtsman; a class which is more “ historical’’ than 
Mr. Cross’s picture, or than Mr. Lucy’s, or than 


M. DeLarocur’s, as not being paint ed from history, 
but itself history painted. Let us consider Mr. LAND- 
ork. It is now thirty-five years since the day 
of Waterloo, and Europe is another Europe since then 
because of that day: and here, in the picture, we have 
day’s Master riding in peace after these many 
years over the field whose name is now less the name 
of a field than of a battle which he fought. A woman 
of hi house is with him; and to her he is recounting 
those matters as one who was there and of them. Since 
then, his labour has been his country’s no less than on 
that day; but it has been wrought out in the ecompa- 
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rative calm and silence of a peace which, but for him, 
he might not have enjoyed; and now, how must his 
memories crowd upon him as he recalls those events 
in which he was not an actor only, but the mind 
and 1—E Ee t of action! Nothing about him but 


what has felt his infiuence;—the peasantry, whose 
native soil has become famous and prospered because of 








his deeds; the very § il itself, which the blood of his 
battle has fertilized and increased yearly to a plentiful 
hary A] l his is “ re, and much more, both pre- 
sentment and suggesti On the execution of the 


its peti. emg in : colour and ¢ 











picture, laylight, we have 
left ourselves no room to dwell; we may mention, 
however it the uction of the Duke is, we believe, 
one h to him, and here admirably appropriate. 
Still ] can we devote space to the discussion, in h ow 
f ect « is available to the tendencies 
of the age. Th e painter ’s highest duty is to record, in 

manner sufficiently complete for after deduction : and 
surely here, if any where, thus much is accomplished, 
Mr. LanpsEER exhibits two other pictures,—Good 
Doggie (533); and No. 281, 1 rorthy, any other year, 
to have been his chief work. A shepherd is descend ding 
1 steep Seotch pass, mossed with snow, after two of his 


tmosphere, cl id red at the horizon, 
oly cold. 
bject of Mr. ¢ 


of King Lear : 


ir, al 








)Ph’s principal picture is fro 











Oh y dear father! Restoration, han 
Thy medicine on my lips: and may this kis 
Re th violent harms that my two sis 
Have in thy reverence made!” 
Nearly identical, it may be r 1, was the 
theme of Mr. F. M. Brow 1 last year, the 
most remarkable contributi n “Free Exhi- 





biti . and a compari two renderings 
may help us to some concl Firstly, Mr. CopE 
has assigned 4 more promin lace to the music, and 


il beauty and of differences 


has attempt a more ol p! 1ysl é j 
singel chief of whom, 


of age and position in his 
we submit, is man or woman, 
tator: the other picture had a 

but its subject was enrphatieally the filial love, 


, the 
at option of the spec- 
background of music; 


There 
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lay the potential influence ; and to this the resources 
appealing to sense were but a ministration. Yet the 
subordination of the persons doing did not detract from 
the full presentment of the thing done, to which the 
ostensible action was referred by the waiting and lis- 
tening heads of Kent and of the Fool,—a character not 
introduced by Mr. Corr. The latter, in keeping 
strictly to the text,—“‘ In the heaviness of sleep we put 
fresh garments on him,’’—has, we think, acted well, 
though the result is necessarily a less obvious and im- 
mediate realization: but, in all that relates to the 
characters of Lear and Cordelia, “considered as either 
individual or Shaksperian, Mr. Brown shows a far 
higher apprehension ; nor must his adherence to appro- 
priateness (as far as possible) in costume and accessory 
be overlooked, as contrasted with the unknown chro- 
nology of Mr. Copr. The colour of both is strong. 
Mr. Copr’s, however, while specially noticeable for 
modelling and relief, has a degree of inkiness, as though 
atone of colour naturally hot had been reduced by 
means of corresponding violence. Somewhat the same 
objection applies to the Coloured Sketches for frescoes 
executed in the House of Lords (206 & 222), in the 
second of which, moreover, a rank unpleasant yellow 
predominates ; while the grouping, though sufficiently 
explanatory of the subject, requires concentration. The 
figure of the Queen (206) is gracefully felt. Of No. 
517, catalogued as Milton’s Dream, we will venture 
almost to assert (having reference to the figure now 
christened Milton) that the quotation is an after- 
thought. . There is too much of the sylph about the 
“late espoused saint :’’ and the hour of time repre- 
sented would *‘ bring back night’”’ not to MrLTon only, 
but to all the world. Last among the artist’s works is 
a Study of a Child’s Head. 

Mr. Macuise’s Spirit of Justice, painted in fresco 
in the House of Lords (No. 160), is not an example 
of his highest powers, and falls, we think, far short 
of his famous ‘‘ Spirit of Chivalry.” That it is a 
heavy task, indeed, to educe anything new in the way 
of allegory from so well worn a subject, does not admit 
of dispute; yet it would not have surprised us to find 
more originality of treatment from so imaginative a 
painter as Mr. Macuisx. It might seem trivial or in- 
vidious to remark on the fact, that the figure of Justice, 
being poised on one leg, is leaning towards the left, 
and that on this side is the Angel of Retribution; but 
that, in symbolism, every least point is equally sym- 
bolic, and the fullness of completion is lost if a flaw in 
meaning be discoverable in any. The style of painting 
is hard, to a painful degree ; in the arms of the eman- 
cipated slave especially ; and there is some dubious 
drawing about the knee of the “‘ free citizen.’’ Beyond 
comparison, more satisfactory is No. 56, The Gross of 
Green Spectacles—a companion-picture to the artist’s 
‘* Departure of Moses for the Fair.” The unsuspecting 
triumph of Moses—the appalled resignation of the 
Vicar—the expression of the child, who, amid the 
surrounding turmoil, is intent only upon “ seeing 
s mething green’’ through the glasses,—are admirable ; 
and you almost hear Sophia say, ‘‘ How could you do 
it?” The object painting—as, for instance, in the deal 
wood shelf—touches on perfection. Artists of the “ Gil 
Blas and Vicar of Wakefield” school may point with 
confidence to this picture: were but a few more such 
produced, their opponents would have less reason on 
their side than we give them credit for. 

Mr. Eastiake exhibits a copy, painted for the 
Vernon Gallery, of his picture, The Escape of Fran- 
cesco Novello di Carrara, Lord of Padua, with 
Taddea d’ Este, his wife, from Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan (No. 169.) The work con- 
tains great beauties, and its reproduction has evidently 
been a labour of love. Yet the subject, being one 
essentially of action, and even agitated hurry, cannot 
be said to be altogether suited to the extreme softness 
of Mr. EastLake’s style. In looking at it, we think 
of the throwing of a fragment of rock into a calm 
silent water. It is already at the bottom; while the 
large circles, distending, have almost ceased, and you 
scarcely know them after another moment’s gazing. 
The active has been swallowed up in the passive. Our 
meaning, if it needs exemplification, will find it in the 
two knights, who, looking down the gorge, give notice 
of the approach of the serpent banner. They seem to 
have dreamed themselves into conviction, and thetr 
eyes have had time to settle into a ‘mild minded 
melancholy.”” We must beg the reader, however, to 
believe that we are fully as sensible as himself to the 
lovely face of the wife, and to the other abundant 
traces of high qualities of art and sentiment. And we 
think we shall give the best proof of this, by not dis- 
cussing Mr. Eastiakr’s other work (No. 72.) We 
will only point to a beauty of intention in the typifica- 
tion of the Saviour as the Good Samaritan. ~ 
There is no picture in the exhibition, to our mind, 
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so thoroughly satisfactory as Mr, Dycr’s, The Meeting 
of Jacob and Rachel (92); but it is more than satis- 
factory, it is delightful. There seems to be a kind of 
privilege in looking at it, as though it had been painted 
for each of us, individually. ‘‘ And Jacob kissed Rachel, 
and lifted up his voice, and wept.” If these divinely 
tender words can be at all represented in art treatment, 
they are so here; or we believe that Landor would 
allow Mr. Dyce to quote his holy of holies—those 
lines of Milton— 
“ Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.” 

Let those who do not feel the picture, if there are such, 
dilate on the beauty of the flesh painting, and on the 
tone of colour; or, supposing them to be critical, find 
fault with single points of drawing ;—we can only feel 
thankful to Mr. Dyce, for painting the work, and glad 
that it has been painted, for Art’s sake and our own. 

Of Mr. Lesire’s three pictures, the general favourite 
is No. 125, Tom Jones showing to Sophia Western 
herself, as her best Security for his good Behaviour. 
It is full of graceful feeling, and the subject is pecu- 
liarly happy of its class. The Scene from Henry VIII, 
(No. 136), is remarkable, as being, perhaps, the ex- 


| tremest instance of entire simplicity of arrangement, 


among the many most striking ones from the same 
hand. As far as this inartificiality goes—or even as 
far as the absence of anything beyond ordinary cha- 
racter in the subcrdinate personages—we have not 
much to object; but, in the figure of Catharine, sim- 
plicity appears to us to have degenerated into want of 
queenliness, if not of dignity. In this, as in the other 
picture, the daylight effect, for which Mr. LEesiie 
is so famed, is admirable, so that the spectator look 
from a sufficient distance to lose the sense of over- 
generalization in details, and of the prevailing light 
tone of colour. Beatrice (No. 95), from ‘* Much-Ado- 
about-Nothing,” is the third of Mr. Lrstre’s con- 
tributions. The archness of the character is subdued, 
but not lost, in the hurried secrecy with which she 
runs to hide herself in the arbour. 

Mr. Wesster’s chief work—and that a small one 
—is a Cherry-seller (No. 98.) It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that this is first-rate, of its kind. The anxious 
look of the boy, as the old woman pitilessly weighs 
whether one more bunch be or be not his lawful due, 
isjtruly excellent. It is his fate that hangs in the 
balance. The artist’s other three works (Nos. 54, 146, 
360) are cottage interiors. 

In approaching the consideration of Mr. TuRNER’s 
works, it is not easy to avoid feeling an amount of 
diffidence—so unlike are they to the images of things 
seen with common eyes, yet produced by a man who, 
as is admitted on all hands, has painted up to actuality 
with surprising success. The attitude that it costs least 
trouble to assume is that of the scoffer: nothing less 
difficult than to talk of dabs of objectless red and green, 
and to declare the whole work “without form and 
void.”’ A second class—and the one to which we always 
feel inclined to belong—is that of the believers, those 
who have faith in the painter, and in some few of 
earnest mind that affirm that, to their perceptions, the 
intention is fully and truly realized ; and who, while not 
denying the record and promptings of their own expe- 
rience, are willing to think that truth has more aspects 
than one, and not all revealed to themselves. A third 
class, numbering, perhaps, the warmest admirers, speaks 
of the paintings merely as gorgeous dreams—as cog- 
nizable solely by the imaginative and in no wise by the 
perceptive faculties—a theory obvious and satisfactory 
enough, but scarcely to be reconciled, we think, wit 
the known facts of the case and their inferences. Mr. 
TuRNER’S four subjects of this year are from the 
Fneid :—Aneas relating his Story to Dido (192); 
The Visit to the Tomb (373); Mercury sent to ad- 
monish Aineas (174); and The Departure of the 
Fleet (482); and to each work is associated an illus- 
trative extinguisher in the form of a quotation from the 
now familiar, though ever mystic, ‘‘ Fallacies of Hope.”’ 
These are all fine specimens of the artist’s later style, 
the third especially enchanting to the eye as a glorious 
combination; and the sunlight piercing the morning 
mist in an entire mass of white glow is, perhaps, as 
adequate a rendering as the limited means of art are 
capable of. Next to this we are disposed to place The 
Departure of the Fleet, although one’s prejudices are 
certainly not conciliated by such an explanation as that 
appended :— 

* The orient moon shone on the departing fleet : 
Nemesis invoked, the priest held the poisoned cup.” 

Mr. Warp, the octogenarian Academician, has taken 
his subjects chiefly from the Gospel this year. We 
refrain from entering on their claims as works of art, 
but we think the evidence of mental acuteness in the 
intention of The Look to Peter (679,) worthy of note, 
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The crown of thorns is converted into a ‘ crown of 
glory;” it being assumed, as explained in the catalogue, 
‘that the eye of the mind of Peter was impressed with 
what he had seen upon Mount Tabor.” In other words, 
the Saviour is imagined as appearing to Peter who 
‘* knew not the man,”’ visibly Godlike, to rebuke him. 

Mr. Harr, an artist with whose performances we 
cannot profess any particular sympathy, shows to more 
advantage than usual in The Rejoicing of the Law 
(106), a Jewish ceremonial. Mr. CHartes LAND- 
SEER and Mr. Jones have been happy in selection of 
subjects ; the former exhibiting Zsop (215,) writing 
his fables, surrounded by many of his dramatis persone, 
the peacock, the monkey, the fox, the tortoise, &c., 
worked out, however, commonly enough; the latter 
having seized on the grand biblical passage, ‘‘ Two 
women shall be grinding together ; the one shall be 
taken and the other left. Two men shall be in the 
Jield ; the one shall be taken and the other left,’’ only 
to compress his rendering (149), into limits totally 
inadequate, in any hands, to convey the subject. Mr. 
Uwrns’s Psyche (151,) is an instance of bad taste in 
treatment, as is his sketch, Holy Romuald and the 
Devil, in both the treatment and the thing treated ; 
nor can we except from the same condemnation the 
works, generally, of Mr. ABRAHAM Cooper, and his 
pun, the dear alive and the deer deceased. Our 
readers are requested to laugh; but, if they cannot at a 
moment’s notice, we beg to refer them to the picture 
itself (No. 29.) There is a study by Erry, The 
Toilet (276), of about equal merit to the majority of 
those he had been accustomed to exhibit of late years, 


To be continued. 











TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue Vernon pictures will not be removed to Marl- 
borough House until the Government Commission of 
Inquiry into the accommodation afforded by the National 
Gallery shall have made its report. It is proposed 
to present a memorial to Government for the purchase 
of the Cottingham collection as the basis of a metropoli- 
tan museum of Medieval and other styles of architec- 
ture, and those branches of art more immediately con- 
nected with it——By order of the President of the 
French Republic a statue in bronze is to be erected to 
M. Gay Lussac. It will be placed in the neighbourhood 
of one of the amphitheatres where he gave lectures. 
Mr. Gibson, R.A., Mr. Dyce, R.A., Lord Colborne, Mr. 
Newton, Dr. Waagen, M. Passavant, and M. Eugéne 
Lami, have been invited to award the prizes to be struck 
for the medals on the occasion of the Exhibition of 1851. 
The price of admission to the Exhibition of 
Antient and Medieval Art, at the rooms of the Society, 
of Arts in the Adelphi, is reduced to threepence. This 
change is for the laudable purpose of allowing artizans 
and mechanics working in the branches of art and manu- 
facture exhibited an opportunity of comparing the works 
of former days with their own. In the Art Journal 
for April is published the followiug statement of the 
number of pictures imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1849:—from Prussia, 34; Germany, 1,066; 
Holland, 1,946; Belgium, 2,420; France, 3,498; Spain 
aud Portugal, 326;; Italy, 1,723; other countries, 
1,678; total 12,691. The 245 designs sent in for 
the great building to be erected in Hyde Park for the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851 are being exhibited to- 
gether, at the House of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in Great George-street, Westminster. The Builder says, 
“ The construction of the dome, 200 feet in diameter, 
though of light sheet iron, will be no joke. We may 
remind the reader that it will be nearly double the size 
of our St. Paul’s dome, which is about 112 feet in 
diameter. The dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome, is 139 
feet in diameter, and that of the Pantheon 142 feet. 
The central hall will be a polygon of sixteen sides, 
four of which will open into gardens reserved around it. 
Its main walls will be of brick, and about 60 feet high.” 























DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—The grand original 
opera of La Tempesta has increased nightly in attrac- 
tion. The great artistes employed in it have now ma- 
tured their first conceptions of the characters, and the 
important operatic work approaches as nearly to perfec- 
tion as any effort can be supposed todo. To vary, how- 
ever, the attractions of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and to 





afford fitting opportunities to those other remarkable 
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talents that are not engaged in the illustration of La 
Tempesta, a combination has been effected for Thursday 
next, which will unite the entire force of this great 
establishment. It is well known that Crarosa’s 
opera of J/ Matrimonio Segreto is a work redolent of 
delicious melody, and profuse of masterly instrumenta- 
tion, and which, upon its first hearing by the Emperor 
Joseru and his court, was re-demanded in its entirety 
by the illustrious patron of the composer. The lyrical 
personages on Thurday will present an ensemble never 
before witnessed upon any stage. LABLACHE will enact 
his great character of the old deaf Geronimo, the part in 
which he made his débit before an English audience; 
the three sisters will be entrusted to the three great 
prime donne, SONTAG, PAropt, and Frezzouit.  In- 
dependently of this signal attraction, the last act of 
Anne Bolena will be given for PAropt, under the 
special superintendence of her gifted tutoress, the re- 
nowned Pasta, and GArpont will be the Percy, That 
the operatic cup may be filled to overflowing, CoLertt 
will appear in the last scene of the Two Foscari. Inthe 
ballet, there will be selections from smeralda, with 
CARLOTTA Grisi and the piquante “ Truandaise,” and 
the Ice Ballet, with its quaint devices, and the extra- 
ordinary dancing of AMALIA Ferraris. Ruch a com- 
bination is certainly beyond all former precedent, and 
cannot fail to draw together one of the best audiences of 
the season. 

Roya ITALIAN OpERA.—VIARDOT has returned, 
and Le Prophete has been received with increased suc- 
cess, and with decidedly better execution than last year. 
All are more perfect, and VrArpor, if possible, more 
energetic and impassioned. It is drawing crowded 
houses spite of the hot weather. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS.—The annual fefe in com- 
memoration of the battle of Waterloo was celebrated 
with all the honours which the resources of this place 
of amusement could produce, and was attended by a 
vast concourse of company. Amongst the company were 
the Earl of Chesterfield, the Marquis of Douro, the 
Marquis of Worcester, the Earl of Enniskillen, the Earl 
of Shelburne, Lords Dillon, Clifden, Hinton, &c. 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Mrs. Loupon has ceased to edit The Ladies’ Com- 
panion. Mr. W. H. Prescott, the historian, arrived 
from the United States at Mivart’s Hotel, last week. 
Rumour prevails to the effect that the Poet- 
Laureateship is to be conferred on Mr. Leigh Hunt,— 
and many of our contemporaries have urged this appro- 
priation. The American journals announce the de- 
parture of the Expedition equipped by Mr. Grinnell for 
the purpose of seeking for Sir John Franklin. The 
directors of the British Institution at their last meeting 
voted the sum of 100/. to the funds now raising towards 
carrying into effect the Great Exhibition of Industry. 
The corporations over England are likewise coming for- 
ward with contributions. At a meeting of the com- 
missioners for printing State Papers recently held, it 
was resolved to publish accurate calendars of the 
Domestic Papers preserved in the State Paper Office, 
commencing with the reign of Edward the Sixth, and 
extending to the close of the reign of Elizabeth. 
The meetings held at the house of Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge for the purpose of initiating a subscription to do 
honour to the memory of Wordsworth, have resulted in 
the formation of a powerful committee, with the Bishop 
of London at its head. The objects which this com- 
mittee have in view are:—to place a whole-length effigy 
of the deceased poet in Westminster Abbey,—and, if 
possible, to erect some monument to his memory in the 
neighbourhood of Grasmere. The list of subscriptions 
is headed by the Queen and her Royal Consort, with a 
sum of 50l1—The Archzxological Institute commenced 
the proceedings of its annivertary meeting on Tuesday 
last at Oxford:—Mr, Sidney Herbert giving up the 
chair of the institution to the Marquis of Northampton 
for the coming year. Among the visitors there are 
some eminent names connected with literature and art. 
-—We postpene our notice of these proceedings until 
they shall have been brought to a close. 

The second volume of Eugene Sue's last novel, Les 
Enfants de TAmour, has appeared. It is simply a 
novel, without any of M. Sue's recent excursions into 


























the regions of philosophy and philanthropy. The 
last Revue des Deux Mondes introduces a new authoress 
—a Dutchwoman. This is Mademoiselle Toussaint, 
whose historical romance, Leycester in Nederland, is 
very flatteringly spoken of by M. J. J. Ampere. 
The Geological Society of France will hold its annual 
meeting this year at Mans,—commencing on the 25th 
of August. The Minister of Public Instruction in 
France has appointed a mixed commission to inquire 
into the questions connected with the formation of a 
general catalogue of the books and manuscripts in the 
National Library.——The movement against literary 
piracy continues to gain ground. Quite recently, the 
publishers of Switzerland, in one of their great trade 
meetings, resolved to press on the Federal Government 
the necessity of taking decisive measures for putting an 
end to the scandal. 

Galignani’s Messenger conveys a very interesting 
piece of literary intelligence. It may be remembered 
that Goethe, in 1827, delivered over to the keeping of 
the Government of Weimar a quantity of his papers, 
contained in a sealed casket, with an injunction not to 
open it until 1850. The 17th of May being fixed for 
breaking the seals, the authorities gave formal notice 
to the family of Goethe that they would on that day 
deliver up the papers as directed by the deceased poet. 
The descendants of the poet Schiller also received an in- 
timation that, as the papers were understood to concern 
their ancestor likewise, they had a right to be present. 
The casket was opened with all due form, and was found 
to contain the whole of the correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller. It is added, that these letters are 
immediately to be published according to directions, 
found in the casket. ——The college of Freyberg, consist- 
ing of the officers, students, &c., have issued an invita- 
tion to the mining world to partake in the commemora- 
tion about to be given in honour of this eminent member 
of the scientific world. It is intended that the com- 
memoration should commence the 24th of September by 
an oration on the tomb of Werner; that, on the following 
day the centenary anniversary of his birth, the schools 
of mines, smelting works, and other institutions are to 
be visited by those joining in the commemoration. 
Parties desirous to attend must send into the committee 
their names before the end of August. 

A large party of noblemen and gentlemen, consisting 
for the most part of Fellows of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, assembled at Lord Londesborough’s mansion in 
Piccadilly on Monday afternoon, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the interesting process of unrolling a mummy 
which had been recently brought from Thebes by Mr. 
Arden. The specimen was a very perfect one, and the 
richness of the case, with its gold embellishments and 
hieroglyphical characters, led to the belief that the in- 
vestigation of the body, would reveal certain peculiarities 
not commonly met with in mummies of Egyptian pre- 
paration. The inscription on the external surface of 
the case was read thus, “ Anchsenhesi,” or “ She who 
lives by Isis,” thus at once determining the sex of the 
individual. Mr. Birch, previous to the ceremony of the 
denudation of the body read a short historical sketch, 
based upon the authority of Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, but corrected by modern investigation and re- 
search, of the system adopted by the Egyptians in the 
complicated and expensive process of preserving their 
dead. The dusty labour of stripping off the family rags 
from this very brittle and bituminous old lady occupied 
the anxious antiquaries for nearly an hour, during which 
time many speculations were hazarded as to the result 
of the examination, for it happens frequently that no- 
thing beyond the materials used in the process are found 
enrolled with the body. The first discovery was that 
of the dorsal strap of leather extending in a chevron 
shape from the nape of the neck to the lower part of 
the ribs, the lateral extremities being broader, and in- 
scribed with certain characters descriptive of the family 
or individual rank, &c., of the deceased. These pieces 
were carefully preserved, but they did not appear to be 
of sufficient extent to lead to any important result. 
Presently after, a roll of papyrus was brought to light, 
inscribed with portions of the Egyptian ritual. The 
body being exposed, and the planch incision laid bare 
the tin plate covering, it was removed, and some further 
careful exploration revealed a very unusual feature— 
namely, a silver plate, inscribed with an eye, symbolical 
of the sun, over the region of the heart. The hands on 
removal proved to have been prepared with great care, 














all the fingers being encased in silver previous to the 
application of the coating of bitumen. The figure Hapi 
or Apis was also found enveloped in linen bandages 
between the legs, and some grains of wheat were gathered 
from the folds of the mummy The black process had 
been used, and, from the abundant rolls, as well as from 
the objects above enumerated, it was thought that the 
lady thus unceremoniously broken up to gratify the 
curiosity of modern antiquaries was one of wealth and 
rank, who lived from one thousand to twelve hundred 
years before Christ, or about three thousand years ago. 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 

EXECUTION OF A SLAVE.—I once saw a horrid 
sight—a black woman paraded on an ass about the 
streets of Alexandria, with her face turned to the tail, 
her shrivelled form exposed almost entirely to the public 
gaze, her woolly hair filled with bits of straw, her face 
buried in profound apathy. A man went before, pro- 
claiming that she was poisoner, and was about to meet 
with due punishment. Less than most people have I 


| that morbid feeling which leads men to interest them- 


selves in criminals and weep over the fate of a mur- 


| derer, whilst they have no sympathy to spare for the 





victim. Yet I could not help experiencing a sentiment 
of indignation at beholding this miserable creature, 
whose intellect, crushed beneath the overwhelming load 
of circumstances had most probably never shed one 
single ray upon her conscience, not only devoted to a 
horrid death, but hooted and pelted by a fanatical rab- 
ble, which had never acknowledged her claim to be a 
human being until they doomed her to die. However, 
there she was, enjoying for the first time the privilege 
of a free-born person—being called to account for her 
actions, and condemned with all the form of oriental 
justice. For several hours the wretched being was 
paraded about, after which the executioners, with her 
own assistance, put her into a sack, and taking her out 
in a boat some distance to sea, threw her overboard.— 
Two Years in a Levantine Family. 

Sir THomas More’s HouseHotp.—The 
of this great man’s house was a model to all, 
near an approach to his own Utopia as might well be. 
Erasmus says, “I should rather call his house a school 
or university of christian religion, for there is none 
therein but readeth or studieth the liberal sciences; 
their special care is piety and virtue; there is no quar- 
relling or intemperate words heard; none seen idle; which 
household discipline that worthy gentleman doth not 
govern, but with all kind and courteous benevolence.” 
The servant-men abode on one side of the house, the 
women on another, and met at prayer-time, or on church 
festivals, when More would read and expound to them. 
He suffered no cards or dice, but gave each one his 
garden-plot for relaxation, or set them to sing, or “ play 
music.” He had an affection for all who truly served 
him, and his daughter’s nurse is as affectionately re- 
membered in his letters when from home as are they 
themselves. “ Thomas More sendeth greeting to his 
most dear daughters Margaret, Elizabeth and Cecily; 
and to Margaret Giggs as dear to him as if she were 
his own,” are his words in one letter; and his valued 
and trustworthy domestics appear in the family pictures 
of the family by Holbein. They requited his attach- 
ment by truest fidelity and love; and his daughter Mar- 
garet, in her last passionate interview with her father 
on his way to the Tower, was succeeded by Margaret 
Giggs and a maid-servant, who embraced and kissed 
their condemned master, “of whom he said after, it 
was homely but very lovingly done.” Of these and 
other of his servants, Erasmus remarks, “after Sir 
Thomas More's death, none ever was touched with the 
least suspicion of any evil fame.”—Mrs. Hall, in Art- 
Journal. 

Miss MARTINEAU’s Motives IN GoING TO Am- 
BLESIDE.—There was no reason why I should not live 
where I pleased. Five years and more of illness had 
broken all bonds of business, and excluded me from all 
connexion with affairs. I was free to choose how to 
begin life afresh. The choice lay between London, and 
pure country ; for no one would prefer living in a provin- 
cial town for any reasons but such as did not exist for 
me. I love London; and I love the pure country. As 
for the choice between them now, I had some dread of a 
London literary life for both its moral and physical effects. 
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I was old enough to look forward to old age, and to have 
already some wish for quict, and command of my own 


time. Moreover, every woman requires for her happiness | 


some domestic occupation and responsibility,—to have 
some one’s daily happiness to 
London lodging is poorly supplied with such objects ; 
whereas, in a country home, with one’s maids, and one’s 
neighbours, and a weary brother or sister, or nephew, or 
neice, or friend, coming to rest under one’s trees, or bask 
on one’s sunshiny terrace, there is prospect of abundance 
of domestic interest. IfI choose the country, I might 
as well choose the best ; and this very valley was, beyond 
all controversy, the best. Here, I could write in the seren- 
est repose; here, I could rove at will; here, I could rest. 
Here, accordingly, I took up my rest ; and I have never 
repented it, while wy family and friends regard it as the 
wisest step I could take. I was so far cautious, that I 
engaged a lodging for half a year, to allow myself scope 
for a change of mind ; but I was so far from changing 
my mind, that, before we were far into the summer, I 
was looking at any empty cottage I could hear of, which 
was at all likely to serve me as a permanent abode. In 
the midst of my search, my late host reminded me that 


cherish; and a}, h 
| Commercial Law. 


the lowest rent would amount to as much as the interest | 


of the sum which would build me a house of my own | 


pleasing. I was struck with conviction ; and immediate- 


ly after, some land was offered for sale in the best: possi- | 
I could not get ready by the auction day, | 


ble situation. 
or I would have bid for the lot, which consisted of the 
green knoll I have mentioned before. Inever doubted 
of its being bought up instantly. But, to my amusement 
and great satisfaction, this was the lot for which there 
were no bidders. I bonght it, with two low lying lots 
below it, which I obtained by some critical negotiation 
and exchange ; and before July was out, I was in posses- 
sion of that knoll, and two acres of ground about it. 
The builder, John Newton, had received my plan of such 
a house as I should like, and had sent in his tender of 
a contract. In October the first sod was turned ; and 
during the winter, the building went on. 





Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

REYNOLDs.—On the 7th June, at Fontainebleau, on his way to 
Italy, Frederick Manuel Reynolds, Esq., late of Wilton- 
house, St. Heliers, Jersey, author of ‘ Miserrimus,” &c., 
and eldest son of the late Frederick Reynolds, the celebrated 
dramatist. 

ZANDOMENEGHI.—At Venice, aged 71, the sculptor Luigi 
Zandomeneghi. For some years past this artist has been 
engaged on a magnificent monument to the memory of 
Titian, —which is left unfinished, it is said, by his death. 








BOCKS WANTED TO PURCHASE.. 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to Tue Critic Office, 
29, Essex Street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. ] 

A considerable number of Williams’ and Boden’s Hymns 

(the latest edition would be preferred). ’ 





BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From June 1, to July 1, 1850. 


OME errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 


From Mr. Cuurrton. 
History of Charlemagne. By G, P. R. James, Esq. 
Ada Greville. 3 Vols. 
Decline of England. Vol. I 

From Mr. Newsy. 

The Old Oak Chest. 
Ellie Forestere. 3 Vols. 
A Vision of Great Men; with other Poems 


From Mr. Knicur. 
National Cyclopedia. Vol. X. 

From Mr. R. SPENCE. 
Remains of Early Masonic Writers. 

From Messrs. GRANT and GRIFFITH 
How to Emigrate. 
/ From Mr. Moxon, 

In Memoria . 


From Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL. 
Old St. Paul’s. Vols. I. and Il. Cheap Edition 
From Messrs. SimpKIN and MARSHALL, 
Guide for Emigrants to North America. 
From Mr. H. WasHBovuRNE. 


Plain Guide to Executors, Administrators, and Guardians. 
Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants. 
Cricketer’s Handbook, corrected to 1850. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with Notes, &c. By Malone. 
From Messrs. Crapock and Co. 

r, Handbook to all the Attractions. 





London Life as it is ; 
From Mr. G. H. Bouy. 


Washington Irying’s Tales of a Traveller. * 


3ohn's 1s. Series.” 
Sketch Book. ” 





” 
be Tour on the Prairies. aa 
- Conquests of Grenada and Spain 

Lodge's Portraits. Vol. 

Horace. By Smart. 


From Messrs. Lonoman and Co. 
A Career in the Commons ; or Letters to a Young Member of 
Parliament. 
God and Man. By the Rev. R. Montgomery. 
Britain Redeemed and Canada Preserved. By F. A. Wilson 
and A. B. Richards. 
From Messrs, GROOMBRIDGE and Son. 
The Amyott’s Home. 
Drawing from Objects. 
From Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co. 
Cambrian Mirror ; or, the Tourist’s Companion through North 
Wales. 








From } 


tr. Sampson Low. 
Life of Christopher Colum 


bus. By H. R. St. John. 


From Messrs. ORR and Co. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Yol. II. 

Nature and Cure of Consumption. 

From Mr. Ripeway. 

A Letter addressed to R. M. Miles, on the Condition and 
Unsafe State of Ancient Parochial Registers in England and 
Wales. 

From Messrs. D'ALMAINE and Co. 
rhe Neapolitan Polka. 
From Mr. THomaAs DE.r. 

Gallery of Illustrious Americans. Nos. I. and II 

From Messrs. AsuBy and TucKE?’ 
Portrait of John Hullah. 


From Mr. G, P. Putnam. 
Literature of the Salvi Nations. By Talvi. 
Unity of the Human Races 

From Mr. H, Cotpury. 
La Vendée. An Historical Romance. By A. Trollope, Esq. 

3 vols. 
From Messrs. BATLLIERE and Co. 

Principles of Health Transferable. 

From Mr. W. PICKERING. 


Social Position; or, our Recommendations. A Satire. 


From Messrs. RovuTLEDGE and Co. 
E] Dorado: or, Adventures in the Path of Empire, &c. By 
Richard Taylor. 2 vols. ‘ Popular Library.” 
Hope Leslie. By Miss Sedgwick. “ Railway Library.”’ 


From Messrs. GILPin and Co. 
Peace Lyrics. By H. G, Adams. 
From Mr. J. O. CLARKE 
God: a Popular Demonstration. By J. B. Hopkins. 
From Mr. CrIveEt.l. 
The Art of Singing, &ec. 
From Mr. BENTLEY. 
The Ministry of the Beautiful. By H. J. Slack. 
Phantom World. By Rey. H. Christmas. 2 Vols. 
Echoes of the Universe. By Rey. H. Christmas. 
From Messrs. JOHNSTONE and HUNTER. 
Science of Politics. 
From Mr. CHaries Cox. 
Parables of Our Lord and Saviour. 
Continuation of Memoirs of a Working Man. 
From Messrs. HocunsTon and STONEMAN. 
Two Pieces of Music. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EISENBERG ON CORNS.—In 1 vol. 4to., price 1J. 1s. 
ORNS: the Management, Prevention, 


and his own Mode of Cure. By John Eisenberg, Sur- 
geon-Chiropodist by special appointment to the principal 
Sovereigns of Europe, and Author of “ Practical Exposition 
on the Human Foot,” and ‘‘ Diseases of the Feet.” 


** There can be no doubt of Mr. Eisenberg’s skill in eradi-. 
cating corns.”—Morning Post. 


‘* Mr. Eisenberg has evidently received the elements of a 
good surgical education, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
those minute details which are taught in the best medical 
schools.” — English Gentleman. / 








Published by Henry RENsHAw, Medical Publisher, 356, 
Strand ; and may be had at the Author’s residence, where he 
may be consulted daily from ten till five, for curing corns, 
bunions and every disease of the feet, without cutting or the 
slightest pain, 14 Cockspur-street, corner of Pall-mall, 








A New Edition is just puvlished of CORNER’S HISPORY 
oi FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
NORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the pesple, in different epochs 
of their history. 


The volumes consist of 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 
nological Table, 3s. 6d, bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNERS HISTORY OF 
FRANCR, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, With Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps ai d 
Plates, well bound: 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 
NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 

GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 38. 6d. 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 

POLAND and the RUSSIAN 


EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 


8s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 
2s. 6d. 


The Educational Times says, Miss Corner’s works are intel- 
ligible to the understanding, and capable of reaching the 
feelings and awakening the sympathies of a child. 

*‘Corner’s Histories are admirably adapted either as school 
or reward books.”’—Academic and Collegiate Circular. 

‘*Miss Corner selects and compiles with good sense and 
good feeling.” — Westminster Review. 

“We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 
for youth.”--7imes. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
Fleet-street ; LoneMAnN and Co., Stmpxin and Co., HAMIL- 
ToN and Co., and WaHrrrakeR and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and Tece and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and all 
Booksellers. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


MASTERS and CO., ORIGINAL 
INVENTORS and SOLE PATENTEES of the follow- 
ing scientific and useful Inventions, beg to call the attention 
of the Nobility and Gentry to their latest discovery in the 
preparation of Soda Water, &c., &c., by their PATENT 
SODA-WATER and AERATING APPARATUS, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and all aerated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few minutes, 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can be made as brilliantly 
sparkling as Champagne in an equally short time, and the 
expense mere nothing. Price of Machine, 30s. and upwards, 
which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE SAFE, for preserving 
provisions cool in the hottest weather in summer. 

MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Cooling Wine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, and will make from 50 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minutes. 

MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice from Spring 
Water, in five minutes, without the aid of ice. 

Every Description of Apparatus for producing Ice artifi- 
cially. 

Also, by Royal Letters Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT ROTARY BUFF KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
price 2/7. 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish equal 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust. 














Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 


700 Testimonials, forwarded on application to MASTERS and 
CO., 333, Oxford-street, Regent-circus, and his Depot ad- 
joining the Polytechnic; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, 





City. 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 




















Tus Society is established for the purpose of the ASSURANCE of PROPERTY and other matters connected with its management 

. It is now prepared to receive Proposals for the i ; 

ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS | GRANTING OF ANNUITIES IMMEDIATE OR 
ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS DEFERRED 


ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS THE GRANTING OF PRESENT ANNUITIES 
ASSURANCE OF HEALTHY, DISEASED AND IN EXCHANGE FOR  REVERSIONARY 


DOUBTFUL LIVES INTERESTS. 
GUARANTEE OF CLERKS AND SERVANTS. 
It will also undertake the COLLECTION OF RENTS and the MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 
N. B.—All Policies effected in this Office will be 1NDISPUTABLE t the hands of bona fide Mortgagees, Purchasers, and Assignees. 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits will be divided among the Assured on the Participating Scale. 


For the better Security of a Provision for Families, no Life Assurance will be avoided by Suicide committed more than 
Three Months from the date of the Policy. 


NOTICE. 
Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTUHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 
The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 9 be completed. 3! ¥ 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- Sth. I remiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
chaser or his family, at the option of the assured. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- | The Society will also grant AnNvuITIEs IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE For REvERSIONARY INTERESTS. 
payment during its continuance. | Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short’ terms on This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property | Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 


in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum required for this purpose. F vp tas 
A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. | The Assurance of Titles. 

But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for ' It is = known that a er sen ot Pye cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
“h yecause, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 

aa . TrPpPAcH x TAA. ° . * gos : . : ee ‘ 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; | perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 

for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it | objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 


nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 


The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 


almost to that amount. | will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy | value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 
granted by this Society. The Management of Trusts. 
Assurance of Copyholds. | The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 


and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

Lastly, the Society will undertake the 

Collection of Bents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
: i persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three | will also, fora proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 

months from the date of the Policy. sseataapepenend } 
8rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share ; : : AGENTS - ' " 

of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its | Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soticrrors desirous of 

business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. | becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 

Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE or ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssURANCE AND Trust Society to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 


Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 
tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 
Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay fog the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 


Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums. 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether asa security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 


Ist. Poticres INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 
ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 











. 





ANNUAL PREMIUM, ANNUAL PREMIUM. 


























S ; | ANNUAL PREMIUM. = ANNUAL PREMIUM. ANNUAL PREMIUM. | : " 
$8 ne eae ee ee | 
| £| Without With | 8 | Without | With Without | ~ With Without | With se} With | Without | 
}% | Profits. Profits. Z Profits. | Profits. Profits. Profits. Profits. H Profits. A |} Profits. Profits. 
a “seal A Le aaa WB head Soa ad - 
(Sami sad £e &di4- «a a aoe 2 a ae £«4 &i ava-d £s3a\|£8.4. 
1000 3 3/0 8 8/| 8/0 5 3/0 6 0|/65};010 3/011 5) 45/1 1 7 1 4 3} 25/2 1410/3 ‘4 
| 99/0 3 4/0 3 9/ 80/0 6 2/0 611 || 60,012 3/013 9] 40/1 6 6/1 9 9) 20/314 5) 4 3 B 
| 95/0 8310/0 4 2/ 75/0 7 4)0 8 2/155)014 8/016 6) 35;113 1/117 2) 15)5 7 6/6 0 10 
91/0 46/0 5 117 io 8 810 9 8] 50}017 9/1 0 Of 30;2 2 OF 2 7 1] 10'8 14 6/916 3} 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HISTORY 


OF RELIGION. 


- the celebrated JOHN EVELYN, Author of “Sylva,” &c. Now First Published, by permission of W. J. Evelyn, Esq., M.P. 
frou ~ Onision M.S. in the Library at Wotton. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. R. M. EVANSON, B.A. 2 Vols. 21s.bound. 
The Author was led to undertake this important Work by the revolutionary changes amidst which he passed his youth, 
and by the starling manifestations of infidelity, fanaticism, and conflicting opinion that surrounded him in later life— 
seeking by a thorough examination to satisfy himself on the various questions in dispute. 


GERMANIA; ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPLE. 


By the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 


2 vols 8vo. (Just ready.) 


III. 


THE COUNTRY YEAR-BOOK; 


Or, the FIELD, the FOREST, and the FIRESIDE. 
Life in England,” &c. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “ The Book of the Seasons," “ Rural 
1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. bound. 


GEN, PEPE’S NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EVENTS IN ITALY 


from 1847 to 1850, including the SIEGE of VENICE. 


2 Vols. 21s. bound. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


ADELAIDE 


LINDSAY. 


Edited by the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” “The Wilmingtons,” &e. 


ANNE DYSART: 
A Tale. 


“ Very superior to the generality of novels.”—Spectator, 
“A fascinating work of art.”—E.raminer. 


THE SCOTCH MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 


(Now ready.) 


“ Our literature has found an important and valuable acquisition in the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” The story of this 
remarkable fiction is deeply interesting, and the characters most vividly portrayed.” —Critic. 


Ill. 


LA VENDEE. AN 


HISTORICAL 


By A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 


ROMANCE. 


(Now ready.) 


** A very interesting and spirit-stirring tale, in which the exciting scenes of the Vendean Campaign are depicted with 


much force. 


As an historical novel its charms are many.” —Messenger. 


MORNINGS AT MATLOCK. 


By R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, D.C.L., Author of “ Titian.” 





Just published, price 10s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


|t AND ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
A. GEOGRAPHY, a series of MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, containing Twenty Maps on Steel full coloured. 
From the Physikalischer Atlas, of Professor Berghau's, and 
other high authorities. By the Editor of the “ University 
Atlas of the Middle Ages.” 
List of Maps and Plates. 

1.—Geographical Structure of the Earth, from Dr. Boue's 
Map. 

2 & 3.—Theoretic Section of the Earth's Crust. Exhibiting 
the extinct Plants and Animals of the various Periods. 

4,—Distribution of Volcanic Phenemena over the Earth. 

5.—Mountain and River Systems of Europe and Asia. 

6.—Mountain and River Systems of N. & S. America. 

7.—Geographical Distribution of Temperature of the Air 
(or Humboldt’s System of Isothermal] Lines. ) 

8.—Geographical Distribution of Currents of Air—showing 
the influences of the various Winds on Navigation. 

9.—Hyetographic, or Rain Map of the Earth. 

10.—Physical Chart of the Currents of the Atlantic, the 
Indian and the Pacific Oceans, with the Principal Trade Routes. 

1].—Geagraphical Distribution of the various Plants used 
as Food for Man, &c. 

12.—Distribution of Plants in a Perpendicular Direction,— 
Frigid and Temperate Zones (Lapland,—the Alps and 
Pyrenees.) 

13.~—Distribution of; Plants in a Perpendicular Direction,— 
Temperate Zone (the Himalaya.) 

14.—Distribution of Plants in a Perpendicular Direction,— 
Torrid Zone (the Andes.) 

15.—Distribution of the Principal Animals of the Mammalia, 
Carnivora, Rodentia, and Ruminata Families over the Earth, 

16.—Perpendicular Distribution of Animals,—Temperate 
Zone (Alps and Pyrenees.) 

17.—Perpendicular Distribution of Animals,—Temperate 
Zone (Himalaya: ) 

18.— Perpendicular. Distribution of Animals,—Torrid Zone 
(Andes of South America, and the African Mountains.) 

19.—Geographical Distribution of the Principal Birds and 
Reptiles over the Earth's Surface. 

20.—Ethnographical Map, showing the Geographical Distri- 
bution of the various Races of Men. 


Londen; Published by Epwarp Goves, 9, Princes-street 
Bedford-row, wet, 





To be ready in July, price 3s. 6d., cloth boards, to consist of 
Eleven or Twelve Plates. 
“ ~~ ~ 
TRHE SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHY- 
. SICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrative of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, accompanied by Descriptive Explanatory 
Letter-press. By the Editor of the “Compound Atlas,” 
“University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &c. 
List of Maps. 
1.—Geological Section of the various Strata of the Earth, 
showing also the Plants and Animals of the different 
periods. 
: 2.—The Volcanic Regions of the Earth, showing their 
Geographical distribution. 
3.—Mountain and River Systems of Europe and Asia. 
4.—Mountain and River Systems of North and South 
America. 
5,—Map, Llustrative of the Temperature of the Earth. 
6.—Chart of the Winds, or Geographical distribution of 
the currents of Air. 
7.—Physical Chart of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans, showing the Oceanic currents, with principal Trade 
routes, 
8.—Map showing thejGeographical distribution of the 
various Plants used as food for man, &c., over the Earth’s 
Surface. 
9.—Map. showing the Geographical distribution of the 
principal Mammiferous Animals over the Earth. 
10.—Map showing the Geographical distribution of the 
principal Birds and Reptiles over the Earth. 
1l.—Map showing the Geographical distribution of the 
various races of Men. 
At the end of each chapter are placed numerous Questions 
. . for Examination. 
London: Published by Epwarp Gover, 9 Princes-street, 
Bedford-row. 


ee 
LASS PENS, ONE. SHILLING 
EACH.— Has no equal for Ruling.—No Architect, 
Reporter or Appraiser should bé without one. Aged and 





| blind persons, and those afflicted with palsy, may write with 


this when all others. have proved. useless. It is a beautiful 


| article for the drawing-room, will not soil or wear out, and 


may be written with continuously for a whole day with one 
change of ink.—Sold at Messrs. COGAN’S and CO., Glass, 
Lead, and Colour Warehouse, 48, Leicester-square, London. 


*,* A liberal allowance to Stationers, Country Dealers, &, 





{Jury 1, 1850.) 
Just published. 


I, 
HE PROGRESS of the INTEL- 
LECT. As exemplified in the Religious developments 
of the Greeks and Hebrews, By R. W. MACKAY, Esq. 
2 vols, 8yo. cloth. Price 24s. [In the press, 


Il. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. By JOHN 
STORES SMITH, author of “Mirabeau, a Life History.” 
Post 8yo., cloth. Price 6s, 

Cuap. I.—On the Decay of Nations,—the Rationale of 
Civilization,—and the Ideal of the Perfect Man. 

Cuap. If.—The Domestic Life in England. 

Cuap. III.—Morality. , 

Cuap. IV.—Education and Position of Woman. 

Cuar. V.—Aristocracy of Mammon 

Cup. VI.—Association and Moral Mechanism. 

Cuap. VII.—Literature. 

Cuap. VII1.—The Literary Man. 

Cuap. [X.—The Spiritual. 

Cuar. X.—Retrospect and Summary, 

Cuap. XI.—Conclusional, 


Ill. 
Tn 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d., 


An HISTORICAL ANALYSIS of 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. By L. RAYMOND: DE 
VERICOUR. 

IV. 


PHASES of FAITH, or Passages from 
the History of My Creed. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, author of ‘‘The History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy.” Post 8vo., cloth, 6s, 


y. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


The SOUL: her SORROWS and _ her 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History of 
the Soul, as the basisof Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Author of “ A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” Post Syo, 
cloth, 6s, 

VI. 

PROSE WRITERS of GERMANY, 
By FREDERICK H. HEDGE. Illustrated with Portraits. 
8vo. cloth, extra gilt. Price 20s. 

Contents :—Luther, Jacob, Boehme, Justus Moser, Kant 
Lessing, Mendelssohn, Hamann, Wieland, Claudius, Layater, 
Jacobi, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Richter, Schlegels, 
Schleiermache-, Hegel, Zschokke, Novalis, Tieck, Schelling, 
Hoffmann, Chamisso, &c., with sketches of their lives and 
extracts from their writings. 

VIL. 


The TEMPORALITIES of the ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH. As they are, and as they might be. 
Collected from authentic public records) By WILLIAM 
BEESTON, an Old Churchman. Demy 8vo., paper cover, Is. 


VIII. 


MYSTERY 
Price 2s. 


IX. 
GOD in CHRIST. Discourses by HORACE 


BUSHNELL. In 1 vol., post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Preliminary dissertation on the nature of Language as 
related to Thought and Spirit. 
II. A discourse on the Divinity of Christ. 
III. A discourse on the Atonement. 
IV. A discourse on Dogma and Spirit; or the true reviving 
of Religion, 


RELIGIOUS 
DERED. Post 8vo., cloth. 


CONSI- 


x 


THE LIFE and RELIGION of MO- 
HAMMED as contained in the Sheeih. Traditions of the 
Hyat-Ul-Kuloob, Translated from the’ Persian. By Rev. 
JAMES L; MERRICK. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d, 

XI. 

MOHAMMED, a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By GEORGE H. MILES. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

*,* This obtained the Prize of 1000 dollars offered by Mr, 

Epwin Forrest for the best original tragedy in five acts. 

XII. 


PHILO: an EVANGELIAD. By the 
Author of “Margaret,” a Tale of the Real and Ideal, 
1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 68. 


London: Joun Carman, 142, Strand, 








Lowpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrockForp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, S , in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, the Ist day of July, 1850, 








